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OMETIMES beneath the brightest Heaven grant whate’er their dreams may 


skies be 
The children pause amid their play, They find them true in after days. 
With parted lips and earnest eyes Dreaming sit the children, 
In silence looking far away. Pausing in their play, 
We may not know, we cannot see, Dreaming of what is, ah! so sweet 
The wonder world whereon they gaze ; Because, because, so far away. 
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And we, too, have our dreams, our own 
Amid the rush and toil of life, 
Our dreams of days and things long 
flown, 
That come like peace comes after 
strife. 
Old hands we feel, old eyes we see, 


Within our ears old voices ring; 
They are but dreams, maybe, maybe, 
But oh! the blessing that they bring. 
Dreaming like the children, 
We dream from day to day, 
Dreaming of what is, ah! so sweet 
Because, because, so far away. 





THE HAND AND ITS MEANING. 
CHIROGNOMY. 





HIROMANCY, or the art of foretel- 
ling destiny from the lines traced 
on the palms of the hands, is very old, 
and we find marks of its practice and its 
influence over the superstitious for centu- 
ries back. But chirognomy, which pur- 
ports to be the 
science of read- 
ing character 
‘Win the hand 
from its size, 
shape, surface, 
and character- 
istic develop- 
ment, and 
which may be 
read with the 
closed hand as 
well as the open 
palm, isentirely 
new, and its author isa Frenchman, M. 
D’Arpentigny. It is true that other 
persons, Anaxagoras, for example, have 
suggested that the form of the hand was 
indicative of character, but M. D'’Arpen- 
tigny claims that he is the first who has 
formulated their correspondence into a 
science. It may be a subject of some 
amusement and interest to otf readers to 
learn in what way the idea occurred to 
this French writer, and we will give it in 
the words of one of his admirers: 
“While he was very young,” says Des- 
barrolles, “ M. D’Arpentigny lived in the 
country, and went frequently to the 
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entertainments given by a rich nobleman 
in his neighborhood. This nobleman 
had a great love for exact sciences, and 
especially for mechanism. He therefore 
received at his house many geometricians 
and mechanicians. 

“His wife, on the contrary (by the 
law of contrast) loved art passionately, 
and received only artists. 

“The result of this was that the hus- 
band had his own days for receptions, and 
the wife hers. 

“M. D’Arpentigny, being neither 
mechanician nor an artist, and conse- 
quently carrying no colors, was received 
indiscriminately at the evening recep- 
tions of both husband and wife. 

“He had a very beautiful hand, was a 
little vain of it, and entered with com- 
placency into comparisons which always 
turned to his advantage. 

“His spirit of analysis led him to re- 
mark that the fingers of the arithmeticians 
and master-mechanics were always knotty, 
while those of the artists were smooth. In 
fact, it seemed to him that these two dif- 
ferent societies had adopted quite different 
kinds of hands. He was struck with the 
singular contrast, but he needed other 
proofs. 

“He began to seek for artists, and 
almost everywhere he found them with 
smooth fingers. He frequented the 


forges, the workshops; he looked for geo- 
metricians and mathematicians; every- 




















where he found the majority with knotty 
fingers. So, to begin, he divided men 
into two classes: those with smooth, and 
those with knotty fingers. In the first, 
he recognized men of spontaneity, easily 
impressed, full of intuitions or instanta- 
neous inspirations that take the place of 
calculation, capricious, with a faculty for 
judging at first sight, and consequently a 
taste for art. Among those of the second 
class, he found, on the contrary, reflection, 
order, aptitude in figures, the exact 
sciences, as mechanics, agriculture, archi- 
tecture, building of bridges and roads, 
navigation, all that demands the applica- 
tion of reason. 

“Convinced on this one point, he did 
not rest here, but continued to compare, 
study, investigate. 

“Every variety of the form of the hand 
at length became significative to him. 
After a sufficiently numerous collection 
of facts to permit conviction, after thirty 
years’ study, he established a system 
based upon experience, of which he makes 
no attempt to explain the philosophy.” 

We will give a brief sketch of some of 
his statements. The first thing which a 
close observer remarks is the race char- 
acteristic. The hands of the races differ 
widely, and they correspond with the wide 
differences of character and type found 
in the various races. Besides these race 
characteristics of the hands, there is also 
a hereditary type of hand so far as fami- 
lies are concerned. Often the same gen- 
eral characteristic, with individual differ- 
ences, will be found in every member of 
a household. 

The most characteristic part of the 
whole hand is the thumb. Animals may 
have, remarks M. D’Arpentigny, an in- 
stinctive will and decision, but the thumb 
‘represents the will, the logic, and the de- 
cision of reason—therefore the human 
mind in contradistinction to the merely 
animal intelligence or instinct. “The 
human thumb is so placed and so organ- 
ized that it always acts in an opposite 
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way to the other fingers. So it symbol- 
izes the interior or moral sense that 
we oppose to our will, or, if neces- 
sary, to the entanglements of instincts 


and senses.” In proof of this he states 
that those who are born idiots have a de- 
fective or shrunken thumb; that infants, 
until their minds begin to act, hold their 
thumbs inclosed within the tiny fingers ; 
that epileptics during their attacks 
clinch their thumbs in their hands, and 
that the dying also close the hand upon 
the thumb. 

It was literally and figuratively ren- 
dering the conquered enemies helpless 
when, in the days 
of barbarous war- 
fare, the captives 
had their thumbs 
and great toes 
stricken off. 

The system of 
chirognomy ___re- 
gards the three 
divisions of the 
thumb as bearing 
three different sig- 
nifications. The 
first joint with the 
nail represents the 
will, aspiration, determination. It occu- 
pies the highest part, as the will domi- 
nates the life. If it is long and strong, 
the person will have a powerful will, 
energy, and extreme desire to attain ex- 
cellence in all work that is attempted. If 
it is disproportionately long, it indicates 
a love of rule even to tyranny. 

If it is only of medium size, it denotes 
a passive resistance ; and if short, indeci- 
sion, self-distrust, lack of firmness, dis- 
position to be ruled by others, and if 
very short, the character will be marked 
by carelessness and indifference, moods 
of discouragement and gayety from the 
most trivial causes, enthusiasms, and ex- 
treme susceptibility to the influence of 
circumstances and surroundings. 

The second joint of the thumb ex- 
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presses logic and reason ; the third, which 
is really the base of the thumb and occu- 
pies an important place in the palm of 
the hand, represents the power of the 
senses. If it is very largely developed, 
the man is of a material or sensual na- 
ture; if it is developed proportionately 
to the rest of the hand, man will feel the 
influence of the passions, but without ex- 
cess; if it is very small and flat, the dis- 
position will be ascetic. 

Of course, all these merely indicate 
natural tendencies, which may be modi- 
fied by education, circumstances, or the 
influences of higher traits. But, gener- 
ally speaking, a man with the upper or 
nail-joint im- 
mensely devel- 
oped must rule 
and lead; if the 
second joint is 
also large, he 
will doso wisely 
and with suc- 
cess. If the 
second joint is 
much larger 
than the first, 
he will see 
clearly, but will 
incessantly 
waver; his plans will be great, but the 
execution defective ; he will advise others 
sagely, but he will not profit himself by 
his knowledge: When the base of the 
thumb is very large and the first joint 
small, the power of the senses is su- 
preme; it is likely to dominate even 
if the second is well developed and the 
man reasons well, for reason alone cannot 
overcome temptations; but if the will is 
strong, indicated by the first joint, pas- 
sion becomes tenderness and broadens 
into a love for one’s race and country, 
for all humanity. It becomes power in- 
stead of weakness, for it is subordinate 
to the higher faculties of the soul. 

The deductions of D’Arpentigny from 
the above are as follows: he who has the 
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first joint of the thumb long is a man 
who can rule his impulses and desires, 
especially if the second joint is long also, 
but if the first is only moderately devel- 
oped he may resist his passions, but will 
be always subject to surprises, impatience, 
unforeseen impulses. It is true that the 
organ of logic may take the place of the 
will, and if the second joint is largely de- 
veloped the man may possess control over 
his whole character, but he must do so 
by incessant watchfulness and combat. 
A characteristic of one who has the nail- 
joint very small is an artless desire to re- 
late to every listener all that touches or 
moves him. If he is a poet he is one of 
the heart, and throws himself at once 
into an intimate relation with his readers. 

In regard to the rest of the fingers, the 
hand may be one with the ends of the 
fingers pointed or square or spatulated. 
The first type belongs to the artists, en- 
thusiasts, those who are governed by per- 
ception and feeling; the second expresses 
the rule of order, organization, reason, 
reflection, proper authority; the third 
indicates a disposition of great activity, 
resolute, desiring to be conspicuous, and 
seeking for material comfort and pros- 
perity—what is usually called pre-emi- 
nently a practical mind. In music it is 
generally found that singers have pointed 
fingers, instrumental musicians have 
square fingers, and those who are brilliant 
performers, but have no ideal love nor 
original capacity for the art, have spatu- 
lated finger-tips. The pointed form indi- 
cates imagination or love of the ideal ; 
the square, reason ; the spatulated, action. 
There are, of course, the three joints in 
each finger, and as these are developed 
more or less strongly, they influence the 
general type; for instance, a hand of 
which the fingers are pointed at the tips 
and the first joints long, will be most 
purely ideal ; with the second joints long, 
the imagination will be rather mental 
than spiritual; with the third joints or 
bases large, the imagination will belong 
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to the senses, and be vividly excited by 
their impressions. So, if the hands have 
square or spatulated finger-tips, the rea- 
son or activity will belong to the moral, 
mental, or material life, according to the 
various developments of the fingers. 

These different types of hands are also 
modified as they are smooth or knotty, 
the smooth hands indicating the predomi- 
nance of feeling and the knotty of reason 
in the whole character. A smooth hand, 
with pointed finger-tips and the nail- 
points long, is the ideal nature in its 
greatest force; where the hand is rough 
and knotty, and the fingers pointed, there 
will be inconsistencies and discrepancies, 
as there will be also in any case where 
two opposing characteristics appear in 
the same subject. Although poets, art- 
ists, inventors in the sciences, men of far 
religious insight, noble and ideal charac- 
ters, belong to the class represented by 
pointed fingers, it embraces also many in 
whom the imagination is debased and 
contemptible; liars, thieves, insincere and 
exaggerated characters, who play a new 
role with every one they meet. Such are 
the defects of the type. 

The square fingers represent reason, 
and a more deliberate weighing and com- 
prehension, even of the inspirations of 
art and poetry. If the hand is also 
knotty, the reason will be more given to 
argument, and will have less of intuition. 
Such a person, were he inclined to pro- 
gress, will seek truth above all, will re- 
volt against injustice. Hands which are 
smooth and with spatulated finger-tips, 
will indicate persons who run into active 
pursuits, hunting, traveling, war, agricul- 
ture, government, commerce; they will 
possess an instinctive intelligence in the 
things of real life, and will even seek 
manual occupations. If their hands are 
knotty and spatulated, they will propose 
facts, practical ideas, policy; their spirit 
of independence will manifest itself by 
action; they do not admit sentiment; 
they deny all that is not positive or com- 
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fortable. If they are artists they are 
realists; they prefer science in intel- 
lectual things; in religion they are in- 
clined to question and debate. Such 
hands are very common in France, espe- 
cially in Paris. 

As the upper parts of the fingers are 
longer, the artistic nature predominates 
or the spiritual; as the middle develops, 
the philosophical is the strongest ; as the 
lowest is most fully developed, the traits 
of the artisan appear. This place, where 
the first and second joints of the fingers 
unite, if large forms a kind of knot, and 
is said to be characteristic of the hands 
of doubters, debaters, republicans. The 
second knot, 
between the 
second and 
third joints, in- 
dicates mate- 
rial order, as 
the first did 
philosophical 
order. It is 
largely devel- 
oped with trad- 
ers, speculators, 
and if exces- 
sive denotes 
egotism. It 
deals with material wealth and enjoy- 
ment. 

There are other characteristics of the 
hand that must be considered. It may 
be short or long, hard or soft. If the 
fingers are short, a mind is indicated 
which judges rapidly and in the mass. 
It pays no attention to details, to scruples, 
to forms of etiquette ; it is brief and con- 
cise in expression. The long hand de- 
notes care for details, even subtleties, and 
if it is also a rough and knotty hand, ex- 
treme caution and whimsicalness. The 
English generally have long fingers, and 
great regard for the minutest detail of 
law or social custom; the Flemish also 
are long-fingered, and in art they excel 
in realistic minuteness and accuracy. A 
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long hand, with the joints very knotty, 
and a large thumb, is generally a law- 
yer’s hand, and suggests aptitude for con- 
troversy and skill in legal subtleties. 

But a hand may be modified by its 
being soft or hard. Softness indicates 
indolence, passivity, and diminishes posi- 
tive traits, while the hardness of the 
hands expresses energy and _ intensifies 
all characteristic traits. Ifthe hand has 
spatulated finger-tips, but is soft, the taste 
for activity becomes, if such a paradox be 
permitted, a passive one. The mind de- 
lights in thinking of adventures, travel, 
the chase; is pleased by gay and stirring 
scenes, but takes no active part therein. 
Above all, be- 
ing more sensi- 
ble to impres- 
sions from the 
passiveness of 
its character, 
such a mind 
seeks and is 
charmed by 
the marvelous. 
A hard hand 
always desires, 
on the con- 
trary, the mat- 
ter-of-fact, and 
immediately endeavors to carry out into 
action its tastes and wishes. It is gener- 
ally associated with low ideals and com- 
monplace aim if its hardness be exces- 
sive. 

M. D’Arpentigny lays great stress 
upon what he calls the mized hand, in 
which various types are so blended that 
it is not any longer a race-hand, but ex- 
presses individuality. Hands with finger- 
tips that are decidedly square, pointed, 
or spatulated, are race-hands, and are 
usually in antagonism with each other, 
as the various races have been through- 
out human history, by reason of the un- 
modified development of some special 
tendency or trait. But the mixed hands 
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unite several types, and serve as mediums 
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of reconciliation, of mutual understand- 
ing, of co-operative action. They indi- 
cate men of varied talents or aptitudes, 
of adaptability, often of tact and percep- 
tion ; and they are among the most use- 
ful, if not the most striking, men of their 
society and age. 

In summing up the rules laid down for 
reading character in the hands which we 
see, M. D’Arpentigny returns to the 
thumb as striking the key-note, as, in 
fact, deciding the practical result. For 
though a hand may be soft, the sign of 
indolence, yet if the upper part of the 
thumb be large, the person may dislike 
work, but he will persist in working from 
the force of his will; while, if his finger- 
tips are spatulated, and he is brimming 
over with activity, yet if his thumb be 
small, it amounts to nothing. His energy 
will be fitful and uncertain ; he will leave 
everything unfinished. Unless the second 
joint of the thumb and the first knot of 
the fingers be developed, logic will be 
wanting. The two united make a strong 
man, unless the base of the thumb be too 
large and the upper joint too small, in 
which case he is liable to be swept away 
by temptation. According to this writer, 
to have one under one’s thumb is most ex- 
pressive of thorough subjection. 

A most interesting phase of chirog- 
nomy is the suggestiveness of all charac- 
teristic gestures of the hands or fingers. 
He who keeps his hand closed and his 
palm concealed is unconquerably re- 
served. He will keep his own counsel to 
the death. But the man who shows his 
open hand is frank, open, without guile. 
To study the gestures of orators and 
actors, by which they express the pas- 
sions, is in reality a study of chirognomy. 
Besides certain characteristic gestures, 
which, if we notice closely, we will re- 
mark in every companion, there are 
others common to strong emotion. The 
pressure of the ends of the fingers upon 
the lower part of the hand, especially the 
base of the thumb, indicates deep feeling, 




















often suffering, for the delicate finger- 
tips are thrilling with all the percep- 
tions of touch, and the lower part of 
the hand expresses feeling through the 
senses. 

The hands in which we receive all, and 
through which our every thought and 
desire are fulfilled in act, which are 
clenched in anger for a blow, or extended 
eagerly for the greeting of love, which 
menace or appeal, uplifted to heaven, 
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which soothe and caress and bless with 
the solemnity of the priestly benediction, 
seem truly to hold the fullness of life. 
The hands of the beloved, from the in- 
fant’s wee rosy fist to the wrinkled hand, 
now trembling, of the aged parent, seem 
to tell the history of life. And the 
hands closed in rest upon the breast, 
when the last sleep comes, breathe the 
history of death. 
Euxa F. Mossy. 
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AR off the mountain outlines, soft and 
dim, 
Melt in the tender, opal-tinted skies, 
That seem the open Gates of Paradise, 
Guarded by dreamy, cloud-wrapped cher- 
ubim. 


Stilly the sunshine, like a pale, gold sea, 
Shimmers within the mountains’ sap- 
phire ring, 
Spun with fine threads of gossamer that 
swing, : 
Like signal lines, between my love and 
me. 


With unknown quest upon the yellow 
waves 
The spirit thistle-down sails out of 
sight, 
And pallid butterflies in circling flight 
Seek summer through the gates of unseen 
graves. 
+ * * * * 
Leaning upon this gray and moss-grown 
wall, 
Bordered with fringe of frosted golden- 
rod, 


I wonder if, across the hills of God, 
You look to-day and listen for my call. 


For though upon the lightest air that 
blows, 
I may not breathe your name to mor- 
tal ear, 
Hath not the soul a voice that love 
must hear, 
And answer by the tokens that love 
knows? 


What matter if I stand here in the 
clay, 
From which you are absolved by Na- 
ture’s law, 
Does not th’ immortal bond between 
us draw 
Our souls together in diviner way ? 


In the soft glory of the autumn sun, 
The viewless walls of Heaven grow so 
thin, 
That unseen seraphs, passing out and 
in, 
Blend mortal and immortal life in one. 


A. L. M. 
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THISTLE-DOWN. (See page 353.) 














MY ADVENTURES WITH A BABY. 





ENTLE readers, I am a bachelor, 
with the severest, most tenacious 
proclivities of my class. 

In age fifty years; in taste exclusive; 
and especially in regard to matrimony— 
from my earliest manhood—adverse to a 
degree not to be surpassed by that in- 
vincible hero portrayed by Charles Dick- 
ens, who, flying the nuptial event, left 
behind a letter for the expectant Charity, 
admonishing her not to pursue him, as 
he had made up his mind not to be taken 
alive. That this unusual taste in man, 
so freely impregnating my nature, is to 
be accounted for on any grounds of 
superiority over my fellows is a claim I 
dare not enter even in self-communing ; 
for often over the solitary warmth of my 
library fire during the long winter even- 
ings—when books and papers having 
filled their mission for the hour—the 
mind called for rest, and the heart of 
man for human companionship, have I 
realized the advantage some amiable 
Benedict, with his flock close about him 
at that hour, possessed over all the 
bachelors in Christendom. My mode of 
life is rather to be acknowledged as the 
outgrowth of a peculiar moral cowardice 
in respect of feminine character, which 
has ever caused a mental shiver to pass 
over my being in contemplating a near 
alliance with one of the sex ; and the pos- 
sibility of being bound,’ either to the 
apron strings of a queenly caprice, or to 
that stringent form of female virtue 
which saps the strength of mai’s inde- 
pendence by degrees, has not only hard- 
ened my heart against the blandishments 
of beauty and the influence of love, but 
has even over-balanced the value of the 
memories of my youth, when around the 
parental fireside a merry group lived, 
VOL. Lv.—25. 





loved, and flourished for a brief, hallowed 
time, and then passed as silently away 
from earth—all save myself—as have the 


- ashes from the deserted hearthstone ! 


There have been moments since those 
days when the merry laugh of children 
has come to my ears like the music of 
early birds in springtime, and I have 
even acknowledged to a sympathy with 
the unintelligible crowing and jabbering 
of a baby ; for which anomalous stirring 
of human motion within my bachelor 
breast I was once so severely punished 
as to awaken—even at this remote date— 
my fullest sense of self-ridicule, and 
causes me to justly estimate my ignomin- 
ious cowardice, as I chronicle it for the 
reader’s amusement. 

It was on the short line railway, run-. 
ning between Louisville and Cincinnati,. 
that a peculiar fate overtook me, accom~ 
panied with as unjust a reward as was. 
ever accorded a man for the discharge. 
of a duty prompted by an amiable weak~ 
ness for the young of the human race. 

I had traveled through from a far 
Western point without halting on the. 
route,and having made transfer at Louis~ 
ville for Cincinnati, I had settled myself 
amid my rugs and satchels for a mididay- 
nap, as _unmindful of the calibre of; thie. 
passengers about me as thougli they be-. 
longed not to the “ genus homo.” 

How long I lay with the dull whirr;of: 
rail, the scream of whistle, and the con- 
fused noise of many voices in my ears, I 
know not; the first active sensations-that 
thoroughly, aroused me from my semi- 
stupor were those of an oppressive weight 
on my uppermost shoulder and‘a solid 
thump on my right temple ; which -caus- 
ing me to open my eyes with a start, dis- 
covered to them a young scion of the 
355 
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“genus”—a veritable chubby cherub of 
seemingly eighteen months—coolly seated 
on my prostrate body, and beating vigor- 
ously on my head with a tincup. 

With my natural weakness for baby- 
hood, promptly replacing the fierce throb 
of indignation the unexpected assault 
had created within me, I placed one 
arm gently around the audacious infant 
and struggled to a sitting position, con- 
scious as I deposited it in a heap on my 
hand-bag in the corner of an ameliora- 
tion of the scowling expression of my 
face to one of encouraging geniality. 

How it crowed and cackled with de- 
light as I smiled down on it, as though in 
for a romp, regardless of circumstances, 
place, or acquaintance ! 

It had a pair of mischievous brown 
eyes, a curly head, and a laughing face 
all dimpled over with fun. 

A lovely boy-baby, though clothed in 
the unsightly garb of homespun, with 
the further adjunct of a dirty, brown 
Holland apron and little, untied shoes out 
at the toes. Before entering upon more 
intimate acquaintance with baby, I cast 
a look about me for the purpose of identi- 
fying him with some special belonging. 
Immediately in front of me, in two seats 
turned to face each other, I found packed 
away amid an assortment of common- 
looking, small luggage, a woman and 
four children, the latter ranging from 
ten to four years—healthy, rosy children, 
but roughly clad, like the little fellow 
beside me, all noisy, tumbled, gleeful, 
and smelling severely of stale cheese and 
sour bread. The woman—and the very 
memory of that woman elevates my scalp 
as I write—was a thin, wiry specimen, 
long-bodied, high-shouldered, with deep- 
set, black eyes, a high, ridgy nose, and 
sourly compressed lips. Moreover, her 
coarse, black hair was flatly brushed back 
from her horny brow and twisted into a 
hard knot behind, which, to the further 
adornment of a plain, black felt hat, like 
a man’s, placed .straight.on:the.crown of 
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her head, offered a visible compliment of 
unyielding sourness of appearance, far 
more severe in quality than the odor of 
the bread and cheese around her. 

Casting a fierce-tempered glance in her 
rear, when presently she missed the hope- 
tul scion from her group, and finding me 
in the act of placing my watch to the ear 
of the baby, who had climbed to my lap 
from the traveling bag, she identified her- 
self with him by reaching over and giv- 
ing him a hearty shake, ordering the 
youngster next her—a stout, eight-year- 
old boy—to lift him across to his proper 
place again. 

From this rough ministration of power, 
however, with the fascination of a watch 
at his ear, baby rebelled, kicking, scream- 
ing, and holding on.to the lapel of my 
coat with his unoccupied hand. 

I also entered a faltering protest as the 
little fellow clung to me, repudiating the 
maternal authority. 

“Pray, allow me to keep him awhile,” 
I asked, with a propitiating smile and 
bow. “I really am very fond of chil- 
dren, and he will not trouble me in the 
least.” I bowed again at the end of this 
offer of service. 

“Then keep him, He’s a limb, but if 
he annoys you it’s not my fault. It’s 
your own choice. Where are you go- 
ing?” suddenly turning her fierce eyes 
full upon me with a questioning gaze. 

“Nowhere in particular, madam,” I 
replied, falteringly, for this woman’s eye 
was fixing me in a dread kind of way 
that to the senses of an exclusive mascu- 
line like myself was calculated to act 
like nightmare. “ At least, I am travel- 
ing for pleasure, and have no special des- 
tination in view,” I added, as if by way 
of intelligent apology for a silly re- 
joinder. 

“Humph! you travel for pleasure and 
hamper yourself with a vicious child by 
the way,” her quick glance sweeping my 
elegant belongings with queer contempt. 
“ Are you married:?” 
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“No, madam, I am not,” I responded, 
with something of my usual alacrity of 
speech returning to me in the assevera- 
tion of my independent condition. 

“That accounts for your love for chil- 
dren. You have never had the trouble 
of them.” With which pregnant remark 
and with the queer glance, half suspicion, 
half amusement, still lurking in her eye, 
she turned her back upon me and re- 
sumed a sharp, skirmishing administra- 
tion on the rest of her brood. 

Left thus to his own devices, baby be- 
gan a series of attacks upon my pockets, 
showing an unusual sagacity and deft- 
ness for-his age in such employment. In 
a few moments they were all divested of 
small change, two pocket-knives, my 
porte-monnaie, and a gold tooth-pick, 
which, together with watch and chain 
now in entire possession, all shaken to- 
gether in his ample tincup, formed an 
interesting starting-point for further mis- 
chievous operations. That a pleasantly 
thrilling sensation, instead of a sharply 
annoyed one, should ‘have possessed me_ 
as I saw him thus recklessly tossing my 
personal valuables about in his bold baby 
fashion, is one of those peculiarly anoma- 
lous sentiments already referred to as ex- 
istent in my bachelor heart, and which, 
in the present instance, hurried me on to 
my fate, for, occupied with these pleasing 
emotions and the pretty antics of the 
fearless young tyrant, I scarce noticed 
the slackening speed of the train until 
the sharp voice of the woman in front 
aroused me to the bald facts of the situa- 
tion. 

“‘T change cars here, and we have but 
six minutes. [ don’t see the conductor, 
but, as you are so fond of children, 


‘ you'll not mind helping me off with the 


baby.” 

She delivered me over a huge two han- 
dled basket with these dictatorial words, 
and the instant stopping of the train at 
this moment prevented all demur on my 
part, had I been so inclined, rendering 
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prompt assistance an inevitable necessity 
instead, which I went at as a novice, 
with almost convulsive haste, pocketing 
my belongings in one heterogeneous mass, 
and tying on baby’s battered velvet hat, 
which she tossed me back-handed, hind- 
part before on his head. She—with four 
thoroughly obstreperous youngsters to 
arrange, and about sixteen parcels, bags, 
and satchels to retie, strap, and divide 
out to the party for disembarkment— 
found herself heading this small “ Brigade 
of Infantry ” in the jostling car aisle just 
as the whistle began sounding—with me 
struggling in her rear under the severe 
disadvantages of the unwieldy basket on 
one arm, and a sprightly, springy baby 
on the other. It is almost needless to 
say that ere we reached the door of the 
coach, the last shriek of the whistle sub- 
sided and the train commenced its slow 
preliminary motion, with my termagant 
commander dragging, exhorting, and 
threatening those in her rear, while I 
with nervous haste, amounting almost to 
frenzy, trod on the family indiscrimi- 
nately, administering, I doubt not, as 
well, contusive thumps on the head of 
the urchin just in front of me. 

Once outside, the conductor appeared 
and lent vigorous aid in disembarking 
the party in advance of me; but the 
steps were narrow, the children awk- 
ward, the small belongings numerous, 
and ere the last of the four hopefuls was 
deposited safely under the “maternal 
wing,” the train was going at a steadily 
increasing speed, not to be trifled with 
by disembarking passengers. 

“ Here’s another!” I shouted, flourish- 
ing the basket, and holding the baby 
dangerously aloft, while a terrible mis- 
giving settled upon me as the platform 
gradually receded from our vision, and 
the umbrella of the dragon-eyed woman 
was still visible, furiously waved after the 
train. 

“Too late,” crisply remarked the con- 
ductor, springing back up the steps. 
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“Against rule—six minutes—ample 
time!” 

“ But it’s the woman’s baby!” I cried 
in desperation. “What am J to do with 
it? I never saw her before. I don't 
even know her name.” 

“That’s awkward, sir,” was the cool 
rejoinder. “Comes of making acquaint- 
ances on the train—not the first gentle- 
man I’ve known to get himself into a fix 
by waiting on strange ladies gratui- 
tously.” 

“The deuce!” 

Here the audible giggles of several by- 
standers on the inside of the doorway in- 
creased my discomfiture. I turned more 
fiercely on the conductor. 

“ You must take the baby ”—handing 
it to him with a movement of haughty 
superiority—* the woman was under your 
charge, not mine. 

“You mistake, sir. I am in no way 
responsible. Had the lady handed me 
the baby, it would have been safely de- 
posited on the platform. That’s my 
business, to disembark passengers in a 
given limit of time. She mistook her 
man, that’s all.” ' 

“You were not on hand to attend to 
your business,” I replied, furiously, re- 
gardless in my miserable plight of the 
least form of that courtesy which has 
ever been accorded me as a gracious ele- 
ment of character. , 

“True, sir. We are a little crowded 
to-day with wayside passengers, and even 
a conductor cannot be everywhere at 
once; still, if the lady had carried her 
baby instead of her parcels, she would 
have had it with her now, safely landed. 
A woman had better lose her luggage 
than ‘her child any time, J think. As I 
said before, she mistook her man.” 

“What’s her destination? You can 
give me that much satisfation, I hope.” 

“She had a ticket to V: ,” naming 
a far-distant town in Indiana. Gracious! 
and I was going in exactly an opposite 
direction to Cincinnati. 





“Adopt him,” cried a mild-looking 
old gentleman of the philanthropical type, 
as, wild-eyed with exasperation, I re- 
turned through the aisle with my double 
burden. 

“Throw him out the window,” cried 
another less humane fellow-passenger, a 
man with a frowning beetle-brow, who 
looked capable of defying all the fates, 
while a third, a yellow-haired dude, with 
rimless glasses across his infantine nose, 
smiled with faint audacity up into my 
face as I passed him, and sang out in 
an affected falsetto: 


“Oh! I’m a jolly bachelor, 
And I roam the world so free.” 


Meanwhile, the cause of this distract- 
ing scene, i. ¢., the baby, sprang about 
and crowed away upon my arm as con- 
tentedly as a bird might, perched on a 
strong limb, .as though the occasion 
offered nothing less to his baby mind 
than a broad field of freedom and amuse- 
ment. 

“What an unnatural child, not to cry 
for its mother!” exclaimed a young 
woman just in my rear, with a baby of 
her own in her lap. 

“Yes, A regular monster of a child,” 
I replied, with alacrity, a sinister frown 
overspreading my countenance as I looked 
down on the offender, all tender senti- 
ment toward children suddenly turned 
to gall and wormwood within me. “A 
most gratuitous acquaintance. He cate 
to me of his own accord from his 
mother, and refused to return.” And 
for the moment I felt disposed to follow 
the advice of the beetle-browed man, and 
“throw him out of the window.” Only 
for a moment, however; for as I settled 
into my seat again, the little fellow, with 
a shivering sob, as though a sense of his 
desolate condition had suddenly unveiled 
itself to his baby mind, turned his head 
to my breast and nestled quietly there. 
It was evident the absence of the famil- 
iar faces of his merry brethren, and the 
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administrative hand of his sharp-faced 
mother, had all in a moment come over 
him, with that sudden sense of desolation 
which induces a tenacious clinging on the 
part of a baby to the next best thing at 
hand. 

Thus it came to pass that amid the 

ridicule of the sinister and light, who 
travel the world fur what amuscwent 
they can derive from the woes and mis- 
fortunes of others, I found myself—then 
an elegantly equipped man of fashion—a 
bachelor of thirty-five—traveling in quest 
of the highest forms of pleasure and in- 
tellectual entertainment—rushing along 
a public railway thoroughfare at light- 
ning speed, with a nameless bourgeois in- 
fant clasped to my breast, and going far- 
ther away each moment from the track 
of its natural protector. 
’ As I neared Cincinnati, I recovered 
sufficiently from my state of panic and 
frenzy to hold sensible conversation with 
the conductor, who, of course, returned 
to me at his earliest convenience, as the 
passenger most urgently needing his at- 
tention. 

“The mother will doubtless stop where 
she is until she hears from you, sir,” he 
suggested. “It is not likely she will pur- 
sue you, with such a gang of children at 
her side, for it costs money to travel, and 
she seems poor.” 

“T will stop over in Cincinnati until I 
hear from her,” I replied, and I gave 
him my card and exhorted him to first 
telegraph back to the woman and then to 
communicate with me at the “Grand 
Hotel.” He promised to gain intelli- 
gence of the woman’s whereabouts before 
night and to put me on some intelligent 
basis of procedure with her by return of 
express next day. 

“ You are traveling without your wife, 
sir?” inquired the neat-looking English 
chambermaid, who at eight o’clock an- 
swered my call to the office for feminine 
assistance, and entering the well-warmed 
chamber—it was .early spring, and a 
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cheerful fire burnt in the grate—found 
the youngster soundly sleeping on my 
bed, beside which, upon a tray, the re- 
mains of a milk-and-bread feast evidenced 
my domestic efforts at feeding. 

“ No!—well, really, I—I—have no 
wife,” I stammered out, with a hot blush, 
for once in my life thoroughly embar- 


_ rassed. 


“ La, sir!” with a giggle and a merry 
eye, which latter rapidly surveyed my 
elegantly caparisoned person, silver- 
mounted traveling satchels, and dressing- 
case, then returned to the handsome but 
roughly clad waif extended on the 
bed. si 

“Have you adopted a vagrant, sir? 
Gentlemen sometimes do, I know!” with 
another giggle, this time but poorly re- 
pressed. 

“No, my good girl, but I have had one 
suddenly forced upon me.” 

“Oh! that’s worse,” now regarding 
the sleeping infant with sudden distaste, 
as though he were a fraud of his own 
making. 

Interpreting this sign as favorable to 
sympathy, I now poured a recital of my 
wrongs into the ears of this respectable- 
looking young woman, ending with an 
enlistment of her services in attending to 
the nondescript wayfarer until he was 
reclaimed. ? 

“For,” said I, “here shall I remain 
until I am overtaken by the mother or 
the law.” 

“And if she’s all you describe you'll 
get better justice at the hands of the law 
than at hers,” sapiently remarked Mary 
(she had told me her name), now subsid- 
ing into continuous peals of laughter 
from which, for a time, there seemed no 
recalling her to a proper sense of deco- 
rum. Of course, it was a ludicrous ad- 
venture, and had it befallen any one else 
—even my dearest friend—it would have 
become indelibly photographed on my 
memory as a ludicrous picture. But for 
myself as prime figure-piece in the “ tab- 
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leau vivant,” it assumed altogether differ- 
ent hue, and the mirth of others so freely 
dispensed came to my senses as a burning 
indignity. 

“Mary!” I haughtily exclaimed, “take 
this child and—and—this infernal basket 
out of my sight, and let me hear no more 
of your misplaced giggling. I am not 
the first man who has been grossly mis- 


used by your sex. If you will attend to 


the poor child kindly, I will reward gen- 
erously. Meanwhile, take yourself off 
with him ;” and with ill-concealed dis- 
gust I turned my back upon the party, 
consisting of maid, child, and basket. 

“I beg your pardon, sir,” said Mary, 
quieted by this outburst; “but it is. so 
awful funny. Though it’s a bad fix for 
a gentleman to find himself in, and from 
your own account of her such a one as 
yourself is but poorly calculated to do 
battle with that woman! I'll do my best 
with the baby, sir,” she humanely added, 
“until something turns up. And I hope 
there’s something decent in the basket to 
put on him, for he isn’t respectably 
dressed to come before a gentleman like 
yourself,” 

“ There’s no need to bring him to me; 
keep him to yourself!” 

“La, sir! suppose he cries after you?” 

“Get out of here!” stamping furiously 
en the hearth-rug. Mary disappeared, 
with the baby hung over her shoulder ; 
but the echo of a smothered laugh re- 
turned through the closing door, in no 
way calculated to appease my irate feel- 
ings. 

I went to bed and dreamt of sharp- 
nosed, shrill-voiced viragoes in men’s hats 
pursuing me through airy space, with 
hands outstretched for my scalp—a night 
of thrilling horror, to which the torture 
of the celebrated Sancho in the Duke’s 
Castle at the hands of the corps of du- 
ennas was as naught ! 

At seven o’clock the following morning 
a newsboy brought me a note from the 
conductor, telling me that in response to 


a telegram the station-master at the point 
of the woman’s disembarkment informed 
him that she had halted there, and de- 
manded of me to return her baby by that 
day’s express. 

Upon a little reflection, I realized the 
impotence of endeavoring to return the 
baby in person, for joined to my innate 
horror of again encountering the female 
dragon—now doubtless aroused to a pitch 
of vengeful fury—was the certainty of 
another railway exhibition with the 
queer-lookirg little wayfarer, which two 
potent considerations thoroughly demor- 
alized my remaining stock of manly cour- 
age, and determined me to employ a 
deputy in petticoats. 

“Mary, I have a proposition to make 
to you that may lead to your permanent 
advantage in life,” I commenced, with a 
blending of condescension and diplomacy. 

Mary had answered my summons to 
make a report of the baby’s well-doing, 
and after stating his hilariously con- 
tented condition—a most vagrantly 
minded baby that!—I had opened my 
proposed plan with the foregoing words. 

“La, sir!” exclaimed Mary, settling 
her cap-strings with a flutter, and open- 
ing her blue eyes expectantly to the main 
chance. “ My situation in life might be 
bettered. It’s none of the best, and 
that’s a fact!” 

“Well, if you will engage to fulfill a 
short mission for me, I will bind myself 
to better your condition whenever you 
apply to me.” 

“Short missions are sometimes the 
sharpest, sir!” replied the little chamber- 
maid, a twinkle of intelligence and mirth 
appearing in her eyes. 

“Now, Mary!” I coaxingly added, 
and suppressing a frown at her visible 
mirth in my eagerness to enlist her ser- 
vices, “no harm shall come to you in 
fulfilling this mission, and you. shall 
be handsomely paid.” 

“ You’ve heard from the mother, sir ?” 

“T have.” 
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“And she requires you to return the 
baby to the point at which you—you 
appropriated it ?” 

“Mary !” 

“ And you wish me to take it back to 
her, while you fly in an opposite direc- 
tion, sir?” 

“While I pursue my route homeward, 
in which I have been most unjustifiably 
detained,” I replied, with such magisterial 
dignity as to recall Mary’s sense of pro- 
priety at once. 

“Well, sir! you’ve behaved most civil 
to me, and I am sorry to see a nice gen- 
tleman ‘put about’ and annoyed; so if 
you'll arrange with the people here to let 
me off for a couple of days, I'll restore 
the child to its mother.” 

“You are not afraid of the woman?” 
I inquired, a sudden qualm of conscience 
smiting me at the selfish act I was per- 
petrating in throwing this cheerful, kindly’ 
young creature into the clutches of the 
dragon. 

“Not in the least, sir”—with an ele- 
vation of the eyebrows that bespoke a 
superiority over the coarser elements of 
the other. “I am not a man, to be 
frightened by her looks. I expect she’s 
just all ‘fuss and feathers;’ for from your 
ewn account not even the baby was afraid 
of her.” 

“Humph! What will you do at the 
wayside station? The express trains pass 
each other twenty miles this side of it.” 

“T’ll go on to Louisville and spend the 
night with my aunt, who is housekeeper 
at R ’s,” naming a hotel kept on the 
European plan. 

“Ah! then the arrangement is a pleas- 
ant one, after all. A little holiday and 
all expenses paid, eh?” 

“Yes, sir; and perhaps I may not 
even see the woman, unless she boards 
the train in search of you, her lawful 
prey. I'll just get the conductor to 
deliver the baby into her keeping. She 
shall have the right man wait on her this 
time! Of -course, sir, you'll stay over 
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here until my return to hear the particu- 

lars of baby’s trip. He’s a little hero— 

is baby—not to mind being turned about 
‘among strangers in this way !” 

“He is a little vagrant who will im- 
pose himself on any stranger; and I warn 
you to look sharp after him on the 
train, or he will be climbing over after. 
the unwary passenger in front of you. 
Oh! he will go from anybody to any- 
body!” 

“Well, sir, you ought to give him 
some money to take back as a peace-offer- 
ing,” said Mary, acting promptly up to 
the privileges of her situation; “for it 
may save him a spanking, and he has be- 
haved like a blessed lamb, if he is a va- 
grant.” 

“Oh! true enough.” And I dived 
down into my pocket for my purse. 

Mary’s leave of absence was easily se- 
cured from the hotel authorities, and I 
took her and the baby to the station in a 
hack, with all the pomp of pride and cir- 
cumstance, turning my back, though, in 
the last moment, on that springy, crow- 
ing, jabbering infant, and its odious lug- 
gage, with a sentiment of gratitude to 
Mary—the simple-hearted, motherly crea- 
ture—that can better be imagined than 
expressed. 

The sequel may be told better in 
Mary’s graphic language, upon her re- 
turn, than in my own acrid wording. 

“Well, sir! There never was such a 
baby! Will you believe that—just as 
you said—he kicked up a row as soon as 
the cars moved out, while they were still 
upon the long trestle, to go to a mild-look- 
ing, elderly gentleman, just in front of me, 
who did nothing on earth to attract him, 

“only took out his watch to see what time 
the train was leaving.” 

“ Humph!” I exclaimed, a ray of in- 
telligence opening my mind to the situa- 
tion. 

“And when he found out I wasn’t 
going to let him scuffle over the back of 
the seat, he just set in to kicking and 
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screaming like a little wild cat. I held 
him tight, as you cautioned me, but it 
was no use. He made a row that dis- 
turbed the whole coach. Such screech- 
ing you never did hear! Well, sir, there 
was no help for it! I was obliged to do 
it, for, you see, everybody was scowling at 
me, and I couldn’t be expected to put up 
with baby, so the truth must be out, I 
just turned upon him, before the whole 
crowd, and spanked him soundly !” 

“OQ Mary!” I cried, “surely not.” 

But a broad smile overspread my face, 
notwithstanding the deprecation of my 
words. 

“I did, sir,” with prompt energy. 
“And”—with a nod—‘ while he was 
getting, he got a plenty. Every pas- 
senger in that coach felt, I know, like 
tendering me a vote of thanks,” she con- 
tinued, “ for you never saw a baby change 
its manners in asshort a time as that one 
in your life. He shut right up, and 
went off to sleep like an angel! When 
the train reached the station—your sta- 
tion, you know—a hard, bony-looking 
woman boarded the car. I knew her in 
a second—baby’s mother—as she came 
swinging down the aisle, throwing her 
keen eyes on both sides; so I just held up 
the baby—he had waked up, and was 
crowing and jabbering—and I had put 
the money in his little fist, and held that . 
tight so he mightn’t drop it. When she 
caught sight of him springing in my arms, 
she made one long stride toward us, and 
a look of disappointment came into her 
eyes. 

“« Where’s the man that kidnapped my 
baby ? she snapped out. 

“Oh! he couldn’t come, ma’am, him- 
self, so he sent me—a chambermaid from * 
the hotel—with the baby,’ I replied, as 
brisk and cheerful as a house-cricket. 
‘And he sent his regrets, ma’am, at the 
accident ; and he has taken good care of 
the baby, and he sent this, ma’am, too, 
with his kind regards,’ touching baby’s 
fist significantly. By this time she 


had taken possession of her offspring 
and relieved his fist of the money, and 
her features smoothed out like sunshine, 
I can tell you, sir. When she opened 
those notes she smiled, and it was like 
a streak of light coming out sudden over 
a black sky! Well, the whistle sounded 
then, and we didn’t have time to get ac- 
quainted, for the conductor just caught 
up that basket, and hurried the woman 
and her belongings off the train like a 
shot. 

“Tell your master,’ she called back, 
‘that if I’d a known at the first what I 
knows now, that he’s a real gentleman 
and no mistake, I’d a let him keep baby 
just as long as he liked, for he can do a 
lot more for him than I can, and that’s a 
fact!” 

“She may send him back here yet,” I 
excitedly exclaimed, “and I had better 
be off.” 

“Yes, sir; and baby’s love for strange 
men may ease her mind in doing so. For 
what do you think? As the train was 
moving on, I looked out of my window 
for a last glimpse of that baby, and there 
he was springing and holding out his 
arms to go to the conductor from his 
mother, and she was holding him up and 
smiling as if she was willing. But the 
way the conductor dropped that basket 
and sprang up those steps was something 
worth seeing. Yes, sir. I think there’s 
some danger yet, for the conductor told 
me that he communicated with the way- 
side station-master by telegram as fol- 
lows: 


“The gentleman, Mr. Edward Forres- 
ter, at Grand Hotel, Cincinnati, with 
baby. Will return it to any given 
point.” 


I fled. 

Many years have passed since the 
above adventure befell] me, from which 
date I became invincible to unprotected 
females with babies and bundles in pub- 




















lic conveyances, and my views of matri- 
mony more determinedly obstinate, based, 
as they are, upon that form of observa- 
tion well calculated to avert experience 
from the life of a man whose mind leads 
him to profit by severe examples. 


My kindly memory of Mary’s aid in 


my dire necessity bore fruit as time rolled 
on, for when, a few years after (I had 
left her my home address, near Boston, 
wrapped around a fifty-dollar note), I re- 
ceived a letter from her asking for a 
helping Land in securing a permanent 
situation, I hastened to redeem my prom- 
ise, and my own housekeeper having be- 
come old in my service, I transferred the 
young, active help to my Northern home, 
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and thus canceled indelibly my debt of 
gratitude. 

Living, too, up to the opportunities of 
her situation, Mary in a little time en- 
tered into another contract so suited to 
her amiable disposition as to furnish a 
formidable argument against my pet 
prejudice. She married the English but- 
ler of my prim establishment, who, like 
his master, had hitherto eschewed all 
female blandishment, and at the time of 
my writing two sturdy, rosy English 
boys, swinging on my garden gate, fur- 
nish a more legitimate channel for the 
outflow of Mary’s motherly heart than 
did that audacious little waif of years 
ago. Emma Henry FERGuson. 





TIM: 
A SKETCH. 


— 


CHAPTER I. 

AGGED, starving, his thin face blue 
and pinched with the cold, he stood, 
offering his matches to the unheeding, 
hurrying passers-by. It had been bit- 
terly cold all day, and all day he had 
trudged the streets, trying in vain to 
make a copper or two wherewith to buy 
a meal and pay for a shelter this bitter 
night. Homeless and friendless he stood 
there, claiming no home but the work- 
house, calling none friend but the terrier 

trembling at his heels. 

An earnest little face he had, stamped 
with that look of patience which is born 
only of suffering bravely endured. The 
clear-cut features were sharpened by 
cold artd hunger, the blue eyes piteous in 
their glance as he scanned the faces of 
the moving throng. He shivered every 
now and then as the keen wind swept 
round the corner, blowing aside his flut- 
tering rags, and making the gaslight 
flicker in the lamps; but his voice was 


cheerful as he bent down to speak to the 
dog cowering at his feet. 

“ Cold, Smut ?” 

Smut pressed a little closer to the 
boy’s side, giving a monosyllabic wag of 
his tail in answer to his master’s words. 

The slow minutes passed, and each 
moment the boy’s hunger and weariness 
increased. 

“’Taint o’ no use, Smut,” he said at 
length, in a tone of dejection ; “ we sha’n’t 
sell to-night. "Tis too windy fur the 
swells to smoke, and when ’tis so cold 
they won’t unbutton their coats fur to 
take out a penny.” 

The dog’s tail drooped dejectedly, and 
he heaved a long sigh as he looked up 
questioningly into his master’s face. 

“Keep up yer courage, ole man,” con- 
tinued the boy, with forced cheeriness. 
“We'll do better to-morrer, and we’ve 
spent a windy night on Blackfriars 
Bridge afore now.” 

As he dragged himself wearily along 
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the brightly lighted Strand, he paused for 
a moment outside a confectiuner’s win- 
dow. Flattening his: face against the 
glass, he gazed hungrily at the roast beef 
and turkey and plum-pudding so tempt- 
ingly displayed within. Through the 
grating from the kitchen below came 
savory odors which filled the boy with 
longing, and the dog with restless excite- 
ment. They had eaten nothing since 
the morning, and in this fasting condi- 
tion a night on Blackfriars Bridge was 
not a cheering prospect. 

Two ladies walking quickly up the 
street were struck by the pathetic little 
figure. The brilliant light from the shop 
window fell full upon the small, pinched 
face and eager blue eyes, upon the untidy 
shock of reddish hair, and the fluttering 
rags. The look of hunger was unmistak- 
able, and it moved the elder lady to 
pity. 

“Stop himefor a moment, Edith; I 
must get him something to eat,” she said, 
hastily entering the shop. 

The pretty, fair-haired girl laid her 
hand on the boy’s shoulder as he slowly 
turned away from the window. 

“You are hungry?” she questioned, 
closely examining the intense little face 
upturned to hers. 

He nodded emphatically, looking up 
with wondering eyes at this beautiful, 
low-voiced lady, whose cold, sweet tones 
seemed so full of tenderness to’him. 

“You are often hungry?’ she con- 
tinued. 

“’Most always,” he answered, laconi- 
cally. 

“ Well, here’s a penny for you, and my 
friend will bring you out something to 
eat in a minute.” 

The boy was too much ‘surprised to 
answer, but his sharp eyes were full of 
gratitude as he awkwardly touched his 
cap. 

“Should you like to earn threepence 
to-morrow morning?” she asked, still re- 
garding the boy with eager interest. 


“ Raather!” he answered, quickiy. 
“ There aint many things as I would’t do 
fur thripence.” 

“Do you know where Suffolk Street 
is?” 

“Second turning to your right,” he 
said, promptly. 

“T live at the fifth house on the left- 
hand side as you go down,” she said, 
slowly. ‘Can you remember that?” 

He nodded again, his face bright with 
intelligence as he followed her directions. 

“T’ll remember.” 

“Come at eleven o'clock,” she said, 
“and ask for Miss Munro. I am going 
to make a picture of you—send you to 
the Grosvenor if you are a success. If 
you are a good boy you shall have 
threepence a day until the picture is 
finished.” 

At this moment the other lady came 
out of the shop with a parcel in her 
hand. 

“Here is something to eat, my boy,” 
she said, in a comfortable, motherly way. 
“Take it home and have a good meal. 
Now, Edith, if you are ready.” 

He watched them silently till they 
passed out of sight, his eyes round with 
astonishment. 

“Here’s a go!” he murmured, as he 
turned away from the brightly lighted 
window. “Thripence a day—why, I 
shall make my fortun’! Come, Smut, 
we'll find a doorstep and eat our supper. 
Oh! here’s a go!” 

Turning down a by-street, he soon 
found a sheltered door-step, on which 
they seated themselves. Smut pressed 
close to his master’s side, eagerly sniffing 
at the parcel, which the boy proceeded 
to open with fingers trembling with ex- 
citement. 

“ Beef, roast beef! Aint we in luck, 
Smut? And hot ’taters and bread! .O 
Smut! aint she a stunner, and no mis- 
take ?” 

The food was consumed in rapturous 
silence, while the icy wind swept by, un- 























regarded by the happy pair in their shel- 
tered corner. 

“No nasty Bridge for us, Smut; she 
give me a penny, and we'll sleep in a 
jolly warm room to-night,” said the boy 
presently, holding out the greasy paper 
for the dog to lick. “My eye! aint we 
in luck? Thripence a day, Smut; that 
comes to one-and-six a week. Oh! sha’n’t 
we be rich ?” 

Smut thumped his short tail loudly in 
response, and pushed his cold nose affec- 
tionately against his master’s cheek. 

“Thripence’a day if I’m a good boy,” 
he went on, reflectively. “ But, Smut, I 
aint a good boy. I swear at the chaps 
when they call me ‘Carrots, and I lick 
’em when they say you’re a ugly brute. 
Good boys don’t fight and swear. If she 
finds out as I aint good, I s’pose she 
won’t make a pictur’ o’ me no more— 
she’ll stop the thripence a day. But she 
sha’n’t find out, ole man. I'll tell her 
I’m a pious chap as goes to the Sunday- 
school. Gentlefolks think a deal o’ they, 
Smut. Aint they green, just?” 

At eleven o’clock next morning he was 
admitted into the house in Suffolk Street 
by a neat maid-servant, who eyed him 
suspiciously as she curtly told him to fol- 
low her up-stairs. He was shown into a 
large, barely furnished room at the top of 
the house, where he found his friend of 
the previous night seated before an easel. 

“Ah! there you are,” she said, care- 
lessly, “and your little dog, too. What 
is his name?” 

“Smut.” 

“Smut? But he isn’t black.” 

“He’s been washed,” explained the 
boy. “He was awful black when I seed 
him first ; that’s why I called him Smut. 
But. he don’t mind, bless you. He’s got 
the temper of a angel.” 

“How was it he was so black when 
you bought him?” she asked, indiffer- 
ently. “He is white now.” 

“ Didn’t buy him,” he said; “I fought 
fur him. .”Twas like this: When I was 
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a little un I seed two chaps with a pup 
they was a-goin’ to drown. They'd left 
him to starve in a coal-hole; but he 
wouldn’t die, and so they were a-goin’ to 
drown him.” 

“And you fought them?” questioned 
the girl. “That was very brave of you.” 

“There was nothing brave *bout it,” 
he said, hastily. “I dared ’em to fight, 
one after t’ other, and I licked ’em_ both. 
That’s how I come to have Smut.” 

“He ought to feel grateful to you,” she 
said. “Now, will you stand on that 
platform and turn toward the window? 
That’s right. Now, lean forward a little, 
just as you were when I saw you looking 
in at the shop last night. That’s capital. 
Stand just like that and keep as still as 
you can.” 

For some minutes she worked silently, 
while the boy stood perfectly still, scarcely 
daring to move an eyelash. 

“T think we may talk @ little now,” 
she said at length; “ but don’t move your 
head when you speak.” 

“Right you are,” he returned, fixing 
his eyes steadily on the patch of murky 
sky visible through the window. 

“What are you called?” she asked, 
standing back from the canvas and re- 
garding her work critically. 

“Tim,” he answered, briefly. 

“ And what is your other name?” 

“Aint got no other,” he said. “I’m 
just Tim.” 

“Well, what is your father called ?” 
she suggested, a little impatiently. 

“ Aint got no father; aint got nobody 
but Smut.” 

“Have you lost your parents long?” 
she said, with no touch of pity in the 
clear, low voice. 

“ Didn’t lose’em; never had none,” he 
returned, indifferently. 

“«*Spect I grow’d,’” murmured the 
girl, suppressing a smile. “But you are 
such a little boy to be alone ip the world. 
Where do you live?” 

“ Streets, most times,” he said. “Sum-» 
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mer months we sleep out o’ doors, Smut 
and me. But winter time we get a penny 
lodgin’ when we’re in luck.” 

“ And when you are not in luck?” 

“Then we sleep on Blackfriars Bridge, 
or the ’Bankment. The Bridge is warm- 
est. There you can get a corner out 0’ 
the wind if you go early, before the best 
seats are took. On the ’Bankment ’tis fit 
to freeze yer marrer.” 

“Wouldn’t you feel happier in the 
Workhouse ®” she asked, carelessly, stand- 
ing back once more to catch the general 
effect. 

“Should be better off most like,” he re- 
turned, quietly, “But there aint no 
place fur dogs in the Ouse, and Smut 
and me aint a-goin’ to part.” 

“Do you ever go to church?” ques: 
tioned the girl, after a pause, fearing 
that he would grow restless if he did not 
talk. 

“Constant,’*said the boy, unblushingly ; 
“and we go to Sunday-school reg’lar, 
Smut and me.” 

“Smut, too?” she asked, absently. 

“ Leastways, Smut waits fur me out- 
side,” he said, hastily. “Oh! we’re right 
down pious chaps, we are.” 

“ There, I have done for this morning,” 
she said, presently, rising from her stool. 
“Here is your money. I would give 
you more if I could afford it; but I am 
poor, like you. Can you come at the 
same time to-morrow ?” 

“Right you are,” he said, pocketing 
the pence slowly. 

“Then I shall expect you at eleven. 
Good-bye—good-bye, Smut.” 


CHAPTER IL. 

Eprra Munro had 4 vivid recollec- 
tion of Tim, as she had beheld him in 
the Strand three weeks ago.. The scene 
had impressed itself on her mind. The 
busy street,.the flickering lamplight, the 
slender figure of the boy as he had stood 
with his face pressed close against the 
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glass, looking with longing eyes into the 
brightly lighted shop. But the picture 
had appealed to her imagination without 
in any way touching her heart; she had 
regarded the pathetic little figure asa 
possible “subject,” but no tenderer feel- 
ing had moved her. 

Tim posed as model in the Suffolk 
Street studio for some hours every day, 
and the painting was beginning to look 
life-like under the artist’s skillful fingers. 
Encouraged by her careless questioning, 
the boy poured forth the whole of his 
pitiful history, unconscious that his words 
fell on inattentive ears. Nothing was 
hidden from her. His poverty, his lone- 
liness, his passionate love for Smut, all 
were laid bare before the girl, whose in- 
terest in him was purely selfish, whose 
questions were prompted solely by the 
desire to keep him quiet. Tim, however, 
was happily ignorant of her indifference, 
and her apparent sweetness awakened in 
him a devotion which filled his hungry 
little soul with enthusiasm. He thought 
of her as one far removed from the rest 
of the world—as a being free from every 
taint of evil. A sense of his own un- 
worthiness took possession of him, and 
weighed heavily on his loving heart. He 
had told her that he was a good hoy— 
that he went regularly to church and 
Sunday-school, and the remembrance of 
this had become unbearable to him. 

As he walked slowly down Suffolk 
Street one morning, a mighty resolve 
formed itself in his mind., He ran up- 
stairs hurriedly, fearing that his courage 
might forsake him if he gave himself 
time for thought, and his first feeling on 
finding the room unoccupied was one of 
disappointment. Smut curled himself up 
in his usual corner near the window, and 
Tim stationed himself before the easel, 
looking bitterly at the ragged figure 
which met his gaze. 

“ You a good boy !” he said, regarding 
the painting contemptuously. “ You 
look like it, don’t you? Your little 














game’s "bout done, ole man; you'll soon 
see the last of her.” 

He took his place quietly when she 
came in, his heart beating heavily under 
his ragged jacket as he gazed out silently 
upon the patch of gray sky. The un- 
usual silence struck the girl, and she re- 
garded him with something akin to inter- 
est as he stood there with the light falling 
upon his rigid little face. 

“What makes you so quiet to-day, 
Tim? Has Smut been a bad dog?” 

“No, it aint Smut,” returned the boy, 
drearily. “It’s me that’s been bad.” 

“Why, what have you done?” she 
asked, her eyes growing warm with 
amusement. 

“Twas the very first day I came here,” 
he said, in the same dreary tones, never 
removing his gaze from the window. “I 
told you a crammer; I said as how I 
went to church and: to Sunday-school.” 

“ And it was not true ?” she questioned, 
lightly. 

“ Never been inside a church—’cept to 
warm myself,” he answered, doggedly. 
“Never been to Sunday-school in all my 
born days.” 

“What made you tell such a story ?” 
she inquired, the ludicrous side of the 
scene alone striking her. 

“Wanted you to think I was a good 
chap,” he returned, in a low, shamed 
voice. “You said you’d give me thri- 
pence a day if I was a good boy.” 

“And why do you tell me about it 
now?” she asked, curiously. “Is it be- 
cause you know that I cannot finish the 
picture without you ?” 

“No, it aint!” he answered, roughly, 
looking round from the window for the 
first time. 

“Why, then ?” 

“ Don’t know ’xackly, but it aint that,” 
he said, more quietly. 

“Don’t you know that it is very 
naughty to tell stories?” she questioned, 
with an uncomfortable sense that some 
rebuke was required of her. 
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“S’pose so,” he answered, humbly. 

“ Well, we'll say no more about it,” 
she said, vaguely. “But don’t do it 
again.” 

When Tim entered the studio next 
day he found Miss Munro sitting before 
her easel, looking pale and languid. 

“TI shall not want you this morning,” 
she said, wearily. “I am not well enough 
to paint to-day.” 

“You look awful white,” said the boy, 
gently. 

“You can come to-morrow, as usual,” 
she continued, in the same subdued tone. 
“I daresay I shall be fit for work to- 
morrow.” 

“Hope you'll feel better soon,” he 
said, as he awkwardly moved away. _ 

He walked slowly down the street and 
along the Embankment, his dog trotting 
close at his heels. A thin, gray mist 
hung over the river, veiling the opposite 
shore from view. As he looked thought- 
fully across the stretch of water, his eyes 
absently followed a boat as it silently be- 
came visible out of the mist and as 
silently melted away into it once more. 
Smut jumped up upon the wall presently, 
and sat there, looking down gravely into 
the gloomy water. Tim patted the dog 
with an absent air, and when he spoke 
his voice was low and sad. 

“She said as how she was poor that 
first night,” he whispered, brokenly, “and 
I’ve never given it a thought! She lays 
out thripence a day on that pictur’, ’cos 
she’s a-goin’ to sell it. Just like me and 
my matches, only her money takes longer 
coming in.” 

Smut was quick to read the sadness in 
his master’s tone, and he pressed his head 
close against the ragged jacket with an 
inarticulate murmur of sympathy. 

“You’re sorry, aint you, ole chap?” 
continued the boy, wistfully. “You love 
her, too, don’t you ?” 

Smut. wagged his tail unenthusiasti- 
cally. It was his private belief that his 
master overrated Miss Munro’s charms. 
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_ “She’s hard up,” said Tim, after a 
“She’s awful hard up, Smut. 
She aint got no money to buy any break- 
fast—that’s why she looked so white. 


And we had bread and hot coffee!” he 


ended, with a sob. 

For some minutes he was silent, his 
eyes wide and miserable as they rested 
on the gray stretch of water; but his 
face cleared presently, and a smile parted 
the small lips. 

“T’ve got it!” he cried, triumphantly, 
raising his arms from the wall. “I'll tell 
her to-morrer. Come, Smut.” 

It was with shy eagerness that Tim en- 
tered the studio next day. His little 
face was pale and pinched, for he had 
tasted no food that morning, but his ex- 
pression was one of entire happiness. In 
his hand he carried a parcel done up in 
a dingy piece of newspaper, and this he 
proceeded to lay timidly upon the girl’s 
lap. 

“Why, what is it?” she questioned, 
regarding the boy curiously from her 
high stool’ as she sat before the easel. 
“ Tt feels quite hot.” 

“ Tt’s—it’s ’taters,” he said, awkwardly. 

“ Potatoes?” she echoed, in amazement. 

“They’re—I brought ’em fur you,” he 
explained, rubbing one thin leg against 
the other nervously. “ Most think roast 
‘taters prime!—I never touch ’em my- 
self,” he added, hastily ; “no more does 
Smut. Come here, sir!” as the dog 
snuffed longingly at the parcel still lying 
unopened on the girl’s lap. 

She looked helplessly from the parcel 
to the boy, and back at the parcel again, 
and then the room rang with her merry 
laugh. 

“Thank you,” she said, as soon as she 
could speak. ‘“‘I—I will look at them 
Will you put them in the 


fender—for the present ?” 

Tim experienced a vague feeling of 
disappointment as he silently obeyed. 
He had hoped to have the pleasure of 
seeing her eat these potatoes, for which 


he and Smut had gone breakfastless this 
bitter morning, and her laughter had 
pained, without enlightening him. He 
was almost glad when at length she told 
him that he might go, for he did not feel 
at ease in her presence to-day. 

“ Here is your money,” she said. “It © 
is sixpence this morning; I forgot to pay 
you yesterday.” 

“ Keep it,” he said, awkwardly—“ keep 
it till I ask fur it. I don’t want thri- 
pence a day no longer. I'll ask fur it 
when I want it.” 

“You want to save it up till it gets a 
big sum?” she questioned, carelessly. 
“You are going to buy something with 
it?” 

' “Yes,” he said, eagerly; “that’s it. 
I’m going to buy something.” 

“ Very well then, I will keep it for you 
safely,” she returned, replacing the 
money in her purse. 

“And I'll ask fur it when I want it,” 
he repeated, earnestly. “ You’ll know as 
I don’t want it if I don’t ask fur it.” 

Tim had never found it easy to pick up 
his scanty living, and the effort had been 
greater than ever of late. His small face 
regained its old, half-starved look as the 
days passed on, but he bore himself 
bravely in the presence of the girl for 
whom he was sacrificing so much, and 
she never noticed the change in him. 

She told him ene morning that she 
should not need him after that week, for 
the finishing touches were now all that 
the painting required. He received the 
news in silence, and for the few remain- 
ing days went about sadly, treasuring up 
every careless word that she uttered. 
His affection for Smut, too, seemed to 
deepen as the week drew to its close, and 
it was with passionate misery that he 
talked to the dog as he washed him that 
Saturday morning. 

“Tt aint ’cos I don’t love you, Smut,” 
he said, with a sob. “ You know that, 
ole man, don’t you? And you won’t for- 
get me, will you, Smut ?—P’r’aps I shall 














see you in the street some day, ole chap 
—I shall come and look at the ’ouse con- 
stant.” 

His little face was pale and set as he 
entered the studio, and there was a 
strained look in the wide blue eyes as he 
took his place before the window. The 
light fell softly upon the ragged figure, 
upon the warm-tinted hair, the rigid fea- 
tures; and the girl sitting near at hand 
saw it all, and felt only an artistic pleas- 
ure in her model. His poverty, his 
wretchedness, were nothing to her; he 
had fulfilled the service she had required 
of him, and would pass forever out of 
her life when he had left her room to- 
day. 

“You said once as you felt lonesome at 
times,” he said, at last, his eyes fixed 
earnestly on the window. 

“Yes,” she agreed, carelessly. 
rather lonely up here.” 

He was silent again, looking steadily 
at the little patch of sky visible above th 
roofs of the houses opposite. 

“Smut’s a very good dog,” he con- 
tinued, presently. “He aint pertikler 
neither—anything as is agoin’ does for 
Smut; and he’s that patient when you’re 
out 0’ luck !” 

“He seems an inoffensive little dog,” 
she allowed, glancing at the terrier as he 
lay under the window. “Why, how 
white he looks to-day!” 

“Been washed,” explained the boy, 
briefly. “ He’s a handsome dog, is Smut 
—when he’s clean.” 

“There, I think I have done with you 
now,” she said, after a long silence. 
“You have been a very good boy, Tim, 
and the picture is a great success.” 

He descended from the platform slowly, 
and stood twisting his cap in his hands, 
while his lips twitched nervously. 


“Tt is 


“You can keep him, if you like,” he. 


said, awkwardly. “He’s very good com- 
pany; Smut is.” 
“Keep hin ?’ she echoed, carelessly. 


“ But don’t you want him ?” 
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“No,” he answered, slowly. “I—I’m 
tired o’ Smut.” 

“In that case he can stay,” she re- 
turned, indifferently. “I daresay he will 
not be much trouble.” 

“ He aint a bit o’ trouble,” said the boy, 
wistfully. “ And he’s very affectionate.” 

“ Well, he can stay,” she said. “And 
here’s your money, Tim; quite a large 
sum now, isn’t it ?” 

“TI—I don’t want it,” he returned, 
hastily. “I said as how I’d ask fur it 
when I wanted it.” 

“But you are not coming any more, 
you know. I have finished with you 
now.” 

“TI aint got no place to put it to,” he 
said. “I’m sure to lose it if I take it 
away.” 

“ Well, call for it when you want it,” 
she suggested. “Then you can see 
Smut.” 

“ Yes,” he echoed, with a strange smile ; 
“then I shall see Smut.” 

He took the dog in his arms and 
smoothed the rough, white coat with ten- 
der fingers. 

“Smut knows as he’s got to stay,” he 
said, placing the little creature on the 
floor. “Tl call for the money when I 
want it.” 

He stood in the doorway for a moment 
taking a last lingering look at the two 
only creatures who formed the links that 
bound his starved little heart to the rest 
of humanity, then turned to go with a 
little sob. Perhaps some angel, bending 
forth from Heaven, touched slightly the 
heart of the girl, who so carelessly had 
accepted this sacrifice, and opening the 
eyes of her soul, showed to her that day 
a realizing sense of the height and 
depth and length and breadth of ‘an un- 

selfish love; for suddenly she seemed as 
though awakening from asleep, and, start- 
ing forward, laid a restraining hand upon 
Tim’s shoulder. 

“ Wait a moment, Tim,” she said ; “ let 
me look at you,” and turned him toward 
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the light. The winter sunshine fell 
brightly on his little, wan face, and two 
sparkling tears, that the recording angel 
might have worn on his heart, stood self- 
confessed amid the grime of poverty. 
To Tim’s intense astonishment, not to say 
terror, sweet, pretty Miss Munro burst 
into tears. 

“Ah, Tim! poor, dear little Tim! how 
cruel I have been; and I never thought 
for a moment it was a cruelty. Never 
mind, Tim,” she went on, taking his thin 
little hand and stroking it down between 
her own pretty white ones. “I am 
lonely, I know, but I could not take 
your old friend from you. No; you and 
Smut shall come each day to see me, and 
we will be three good friends together. 


As to the money, Tim,” she went on, 
smiling brightly through her tears, “ why, 
it’s only a trifle compared to the help you 
have been to me, and still can be; I do 
not need it, dear,” she said, softly smooth- 
ing the rough hair; “and it will pain 
me very much if you do not take it, for, 
little Tim, you have taught me a dear, 
Divine lesson to-day, for which I can. 
never enough thank you.” 

What a bright look overspread Tim’s 
face; what an excited, jubilant bark- 
ing did Smut break into, frisking about 
with an awkward leap; and what a 
happy two that was that sat down to the 
frugal lunch that day in the little studio 
at the top of the house. 

B. A. Key. 





NOT AT HOME. 


WHERE is wee Mary? Jock’s brocht her a linnet. 


Hey Mary! hi Mary! 


Where can the lass be? 


The kettle’s to boil, an’ ye’re wanted this minute; 
Yer feyther’s come hame, ye mun haste wi’ the tea! 


Cheep, birdie! Cry Minnie! the lassie’s no heedin’, 
The kettle to-night it mun just tak’ its chance! 

For aff wi’ licht heels thro’ the bracken she’s speedin’, 
And wha, pray, can mak’ for twa places at ance? 


Wad ye cage a wild bird, or a lissom young fairy 
To sing by the hearth to gude wife an’ gude man‘ 

There’s a bird in the bush saftly whistlin’ on Mary, 
Sune, sune he’ll be cooin’, a bird in the han’. 


Ye may ca’ her in vain, tho’ the kettle boils over, 
And Jock in the sulks lets the lintie fly free; 

When the whin blossom burns, and the bee’s i’ the clover, 
There’s mair fun in kissin’ than brewin’ the tea! 


C. B. 
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_ in the East I see the faint dawn breaking 
Through clouds of mist soft floating o'er the sky, 
And — the woods, where bright green leaves are 
waking, 
I hear the spring bird’s cry. 
Back from the meadow-lands, where buds are peeping 
To greet the day, a wondrous note resounds, 
And rushing on, true time the stream is keeping— 
A sweet and silvery sound. 


And o’er and o’er glad voices are repeating 
The bird-note and the gurgling streamlet song ; 

The half-blown buds in kisses pure are meeting, 

__Joy swiftly sweeps along. 

’Tis Easter morning! Oh! the love that ringeth, 
And steals through all the passionate breezes sway, 

Tis Easter morning! Hearts, your earth-love flingeth 
A worthless thing away. j 


Look up and live! The golden gates are swinging, 


And we may enter there and calmly rest. 
Look up and live! The angels join the singing, 
Praise to the morning blest. 
O mortal eyes ! dispel your world of sorrow, 
Weak, mortal bands, fold softly in sweet prayer, 
For oh! the Lord is risen to high Heaven, 
Our kingdom to prepare. L. R. BAKER. 








“HE GIVETH POWER TO THE FAINT.” 





T was Easter morning at St. Stephen’s, 
and the elegant worshipers settled 
themselves, one by one, at ease on the 
soft cushions. There was the usual va- 
riety of gay spring costumes, and the 
eager brightness of many young faces 
betokened the spiritual rebound from the 
sombreness of the long Lenten days to 
the gladness of the festal season. 

An additional element of expectant 
interest animated the congregation as the 
new organist took his seat before the 
great instrument. 

The former incumbent of the position 
had been, indeed, a master of technique; 
his runs and trills had been faultless, nor 
could the most fastidious ear have de- 
tected a false note or a halting measure ; 
yet, leaning back with closed eyes to lis- 
ten, one could never quite lose the vision 
of the eager figure bent a little forward, 
the eyes fixed upon the long lines of notes 
filing in black procession across the white 
page upon the music-rack. He was only 
playing a set theme, after all! 

But for this man the wind sighed and 
the birds sang in the reeds, as if the great 
Pan were once more blowing into them 
by the river-bank. Up from the bass- 
stops trembled the low thunder, with the 
dripping of rain-drops between. Now 
the lark soared into the sunshine, and, 
anon, beyond the lark and the sun, one 
caught the far, faint echo of “harpers 
harping with their harps.” 

Perhaps not one of all the fashionable 
people exchanging delighted glances with 
each other across pew and aisle could 
have interpreted the wonderful music as 
could the young, deformed organ-blower 
toiling at the lever in the dim loft. A 
sensitive soul, doomed to dwell in a frail, 
misshapen body, born to a heritage of 
poverty and vain, he was heir also, by 
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one of nature’s strange compensations, to 
a marvelous comprehension of harmo- 
nies, Toiling on six days of the week, 
at tasks always too hard for him, that he 
might swell by a little an income too 
scanty for the poor household, on the 
seventh he had been used to throw off 
care and weariness with his working 
dress and breathe awhile in a new world. 
But to-day— 

The grand chords of the organ volun- 
tary slid, half imperceptibly, into the 
accompaniment of the Easter anthem. 
The choir rose in their places, the soprano 
was just opening her lips to begin her 
solo, wHen suddenly the music trembled, 
flagged, gasped—died in the pipes. The 
organist turned nervously in his seat, a 
rustle of questioning surprise ran through 
the congregation, there was a hurried 
passing and repassing of ushers, and 
after a few minutes of suspense the organ- 
ist put his fingers once more upon the 
key-board, and the grand choral service 
went on. 

“What was it?” whispered a lady to 
an usher at her elbow. 

“The organ-blower fainted, madame. 
We had to send him home, and get an- 
other man in his place.” 

“Was that all?” said the lady, adjust- 
ing her draperies with a sigh of relief. 
“TI was afraid something had happened 
to the instrument !” 

Two friends were lingering after the 
service when the old rector came hurry- 
ing from the vestry. He paused a mo- 
ment at sight of them. 

“Will you not come with me—you 
two?” he asked. “I am going to see 
Colin—the organ-blower, you know. If 
he is seriously ill, there may be some- 
thing for others to do.” 

The trio threaded their way along the 























streets, till they entered a dingy quarter 
of the city. It was Colin’s mother who 
opened the door at which the Rector 
knocked, and the. boy himself lay on a 
couch at the farther side of the small 
room. His pale face flushed with star- 
tled color, and he half rose from his re- 
clining posture. 

“Lie still, my boy,” said the Rector, 
crossing to him and laying a gentle hand 
upon his shoulder. “I have been sadly 
anxious about you.” 

“O Mr. Barnard! you are far too 
good to me. I am better now—quite 
well.” 

“But you do not look it. Tell me 
what is amiss,” 

“ Nothing, Mr. 


nothing, Barnard, 


only—” He colored once more, and 
glanced at his less familiar visitors. 

“What is it, Colin? We are all 
friends.” 


“Mr. Bernard, it was so wonderful! 
I thought I had heard music before, but 
. oh! never anything like that! And all 
at once, as I listened, it came over me 
how poor and weak and miserable I was. 
I would have given my life gladly to 
play like that for one hour, and yet I did 
not know how to strike a single note. 
The world seemed to grow and grow 
around me, and there was no place for 
me anywhere in it. I was useless, good 
for nothing—and then I did not know 
anything more till they were lifting me 
into the carriage and I felt the air on my 
face.” 

The old minister bent so low that his 
white hair was lifted by the boy’s quick 
breath. 

“Colin,” he said, with an unspeakable 
tenderness in his tone, “in the great 
church there, in the midst of the beauty 
and color and soft light, among the crowd 
of people, with the wonderful music 
throbbing through all the air, what were 
you?” 

“ Nothing—less than nothing!” moaned 
the boy, with his face in his hand. 
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Of what use 


“Colin, listen to me. 
were the listening ears of the people, the 
skillful fingers of the organist, the great 
organ itself, with all the mystery of its 
singing pipes, without the breath that 


came at your touch? What followed 
when your hand dropped from the lever ? 
Silence! Colin, was it worth nothing to 
be the breath of music like that ?” 

“O sir! I neyer thought of it so be- 
fore !” 

“My son, God never made a soul 
without its place in His wonderful har- 
mony. We may not always choose, yet 
none of us can afford to miss the blessed- 
ness of service. ‘He giveth power to 
the faint!’ At the key-board or the 
lever, He knows best, but each place is 
equally honorable with Him, and the one 
is worse than useless without the other.” 

Mary A. P. STAnsBury. 





EASTER GREETING. 
OOD cheer! good cheer! The Eas- 


ter dawn is breaking— 
The wenten darkness of despair is past. 
From its cold sleep the germ of Faith, 
awaking, 
Bursts in the splendor of full bloom at 
last. 


Wesit no longer at the grave’s low por- 
tal, 
Grieving for those who vanished from 
our sight. 
The risen Lord proclaims their life im- 
mortal— 
Beyond the clouds they mount from 
height to height. 


Nature herself, from icy fetters spring- 


ing, 
Gives us the symbol of the soaring 
soul; 
And earth, her songs and floral incense 
bringing, 
From year to year points to the Heavenly 
Goal. A. M. 




















LITTLE CHILDREN. 





PORTING through the forest wide, Down within the mountains wild, 
Playing by the water-side, Dwelleth many a little child! 
Wandering o’er the healthy fells, In the baron’s hall of pride, 
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By the poor man’s dull fireside, 
’Mid the mighty, ’mid the mean, 
Little children may be seen, 

Like the flowers that spring up fair, 
Bright and countless everywhere ! 
In the far isles of the main, 

In the desert’s lone domain, 

In the savage mountain-glen, 
’Mong the tribes of swarthy men, 
Whereso’er a foot hath gone, 
Whereso’er the sun hath shone 
On a league of peopled ground 
Little children may be found ! 
Blessings on them ! they in me 
Move a kindly sympathy, 
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With their wishes, hopes, and fears, 
With their laughter and their tears, 
With their wonder so intense, 

And their small experience ! 

Little children, not alone 

On the wide earth are ye known, 
’*Mid its labors and its cares, 

’Mid its sufferings and its snares ; 
Free from sorrow, free from strife, 
In the world of love and life, 
Where no sinful thing hath trod— 
In the presence of your God, 
Spotless, blameless, glorified — 
Little children, ye abide. 





STUDIED CHEERFULNESS. 





OW often do we hear the remark 

that such and such_a person has a 
naturally happy disposition. He takes 
the world easy. He doesn’t let anything 
fret him, but makes the best of every- 
thing. Trouble sets lightly on his shoul- 
ders, for it is so natural for him to be 
cheerful and happy. 

True, we sometimes meet with people 
who seem to have a natural faculty for 
finding a bit of bright sunshine even on 
the darkest days, but how do we know 
how much of this habit is acquired? 
How many of us ever think of learning 
to be cheerful as we would learn to read? 
of studying and practicing this art as we 
would a music lesson? We would spend 
days and months and years in perfecting 
ourselves in some fine accomplishment, 
and never think of devoting an hour to 
the acquirement of that greatest of all 
accomplishments—a pleasant, happy, 
cheerful disposition. 

The happiest persons in the world are 
not those who have the most done for 
them, but those who do the most for 
others. 

Perhaps you have some unpleasant 
recollection, the memory of some wrong 
you have sustained which mars your 


happiness and sours your disposition. It 
is. not right to dwell among unhappy 
thoughts. All of us have some pleasant 
memories, and, if we will cultivate their 
society, we will find that they will stay 
by us better, and will prove much more 
agreeable companions than unpleasant 
ones. 

I believe that a person addicted to feel- 
ings of despondency may, by the force of 
will power, open the windows in the 
darkened room of his heart, and let the 
bright sunshine in. 

I have not been theorizing on this sub- 
ject, but from practical experience am 
convinced that by giving a little time 
and study to the cultivation of cheerful- 
ness, we might all acquire a habit of 
looking on the bright side which would 
enhance not only our own happiness, but 
that of all those with whom we come in 
contact. Especially would this be true 
in our homes among our nearest and 
dearest associates. There, above all 
other places, we should have bright faces, 
and happy, cheerful words; but too often 
our company words and manners are 
pleasant and agreeable, while with those 
we love best we indulge in fretfulness and 
repining. Apa M. Simpson. 
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HE night express dashed on through 
the darkness, and the train, whether 
by accident or design, shrieked its 
wildest whistle as midnight passed. 
The light in the comfortable first-class 
coach was bright and clear, and my 
opposite fellow-traveler, evidently a cler- 
gyman, took advantage of this to read 
persistently with an interest in his vol- 
ume which I envied, as I had found 
nothing in my own to beguile time. My 
other neighbor, a_respectable-looking 
elderly man, was sleeping as peacefully 
as if his head were on his own home pil- 
low; while I, shading my eyes with my 
hand, thought over the events of the last 
few days, and looked, I must admit, 
rather regretfully back to gay Paris, 
which I had just left, than gladly forward 
to the dull, gray castle whither this rush- 
ing carriage was conveying me. 

Only the day before yesterday, I was 
standing before the long glass in Mme. 
Avenet’s boudoir trying the effect of my 
last new gown, a snow-white plush, laced 
and trimmed with silver. My friend and 
hostess, Mme. Avenet, was nodding ap- 
proval, and saying something sly about 
the Comte de St. Vals, which, occupied as 
I was, with a slight alteration I desired in 
the garniture, I did not quite catch, when 
a telegram was handed in to me. It was 
dated from Crag Castle, my Uncle Ed- 
ward’s home, and mine since many years. 
I turned the dispatch over and over; 
looked at it sideways; held it near, and 
held it far, in the silly way people have 
of trying to make more meaning out of a 
brief message than the words will yield. 
But I had a deeper purpose than that, 
for it was the signature I was trying to 
decipher. In my anxious curiosity I 
even held it wrong-side—first up to the 
light, vainly hoping that some intimate 
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friend might have spelled his or her name 
“ looking-glass fashion,” to baffle outside 
inquisitiveness, trusting to my perspi- 
cacity to discover this for myself. But 
not so. The letters seemed to have no 
certain shape, and, so far as sound went, 
nothing to do with each other. The 
message itself was distinct enough. It 
said: “Mr. Muir is much better, and 
begs that you will not defer your com- 
ing.” The incomprehensible signature 
followed. 

Then he had been ill, my dear, old 
uncle, and wanted me to return. Of 
course I should, and at once. Yet I 
could not help sympathizing with Mme. 
Avenet, when she deplored my departure 
at the beginning of December, the very 
height of the opera season; at the ap- 
proach of all the New Year’s receptions 
and festivities, I should miss all the 
lovely etrennes, the pretty boxes of bon- 
bons and flowers, and the various de- 
lights that the English-speaking residents 
of the gay city know how to lavish so 
pleasantly before a young and wealthy 
woman. Besides, there was Monsieur de 
St. Vals, who had been so attentive to me, 
and—so said Mme. A venet—so delicately 
insinuating in his attempts to find out the 
amount of my dower. How gentle he 
was, so nice looking, and always well- 
dressed to sleekness. I admired him 
more than I would acknowledge to Mad- 
ame, who simply abhorred him, and was 
always contrasting him with Major Gre- 
torex, my Uncle Edward’s heir-presump- 
tive and late wife’s nephew, who had 
been in Africa with his regiment ever 
since I had lived with Uncle Ted. While 
willing to admit the Major’s perfections, 
I retained my secret admiration for the 
silky Count, and I could not bring myself 
to believe in his mercenary regard for 

















me. He called just before I left, and 
said—well, many things that I thought 
very graceful and agreeable, ending by 
offering me his hand, heart, and title. 
(Of his fortune he said nought; for that 
had long since disappeared.) If it had 
not been for Mme. Avenet’s constant cau- 
tions, I believe I should have accepted 
him then and there; for I confess I felt 
flattered by his preference; I liked the 
idea of being a countess ; and he had such 
a pretty name! But prudence com- 
mended delay, and I answered guardedly, 
thanking him for the high honor he 
would confer on me, but begging to defer 
all positive decision till the first of the 
coming year. 

One of the shades in the railway car- 
riage was half raised, and I could see the 
first faint indications of dawn. My weary 
eyes closed in sleep, and when I woke I 
had reached my destination. Silent, 
misty, felt dark Scotland after sunny 
France, and I shivered under my furs as 
I mechanically directed my steps to 
where I expected to find my uncle’s ser- 
vant waiting. He was there; but ex- 
pressed astonishment on seeing me, turn- 
ing at the same moment to greet my two 
fellow-travelers with respectful welcome, 
and leading the way to the conveyance, 
which was, fortunately, of a size to hold us 
all. 

“Then you did not expect me till to- 
morrow, Andrew ?” 

“We didna expect you at a’, Miss 


Helen. And where’s the medical gentle- 
man? Did he no’ come?” 
“Who's that? Dr. Killgore? I 


know nothing about it,” replied the cler- 
gyman, who had been addressed. 

“Perhaps Mr. Blackwell—” 
Andrew. 

“No, no, my good fellow, I have seen 
no sign of him. Were you looking for 
him by this train ?” 

“ Yes, sir, and—” 

“But, Andrew,” I interrupted, “why 
was I sent for, if I am not expected ?” 


began 
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“That I can no tell ye, Miss Helen,” 
he replied, stolidly, as he climbed to his 
place, and the vehicle prepared to move 
on. 

The two gentlemen, whom I knew well 
by name, though until now had never 
met, introduced themselves, and agreed 
with me that my mysterious summons 
was enough to render me uneasy. 

“ How was the message worded ?” asked 
Mr. Blackwell. 

I repeated it. 

“ Just like mine,” he replied. 

“And mine,” added the Rev. Mr. 
Palmer. 

“Could you have gotten the Doctor’s 
dispatch through some mischance ?” sug- 
gested Mr. Blackwell. 

“T think I must; but who could mis- 
take Dr. Anderson Killgore, at London, 
for Miss Helen Muir, at Paris?” 

They both laughed. ‘ Who indeed ?” 

Giving up hope of solution, we con- 
versed pleasantly of other matters until 
the sombre avenue was driven through, 
the gloomy portal reached. 

No one expected me, and nothing was 
ready. 

The two guests were conducted to the 
rooms prepared for their reception, and 
Andrew, after offering to call the house- 
keeper, brought up some wood in his own 
arms and kindled my fire. 

“Ye see, Miss Helen,” he said, as he 
accomplished this, “ yer uncle has taken 
advantage o’ yer absence to have a 
bachelors’ party, and the house is packed 
wi’ elderly men. Ye’ll no find it so 
lively wi’ no leddies.” 

“Has my uncle been ill? 
Killgore coming ?” 

“He had a bad turn o’ rheumatism; 
but Dr. Killgore isna coming in his medi- 
cal capacity, but just as an auld freend.” 

“Oh! I see. You may go now, An- 
drew, I want to rest.” 

Andrew took himself off reluctantly. 
I could see that his news was only half 
told, and he made several gasping at- 


Why is Dr. 
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tempts to speak as I closed my door on 
his eloquence. 

I put on a downy wrapper and lay 
down for a refreshing sleep; but although 
it was no longer so very early when I 
rose, dressed, and descended to my own 
sitting-room, the house was still silent ; 
no one appeared to be stirring. Yes, one 
person was; for as I entered I saw a 
manly form, big, erect, soldierly, stand- 
ing by one of the windows. His back 


was toward me, and he was whistling 
softly to himself. Without turning, at 





the sound of my feminine garments he 
said plaintively, in a deep, rich voice, evi- 
dently taking me for the housekeeper : 

“OQ Mrs. Collamore! do give me 
some breakfast. Not one of those old 
fellows will think of getting down before 
high noon. I am frozen, I am famished. 
I want to go out for a walk. I want to 
—Oh! I beg your pardon !” 

He had wheeled about and was facing 
me, with a deep and contrite bow, which 
I returned as slightly as civility would 
permit. 

“May I be allowed—in craving ex- 
cuse—to know whom I have the honor 
to address ?” 
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“T, sir,’ I replied, coldly, “ was about 
to ask if I might know whom I have the 
—the very unexpected pleasure of finding 
in my own private morning-room ?” 

“Your room? Then you are Miss 
Helen Muir. Uncle Edward gave me 
right of entrance here during your ab- 
sence.” 

“Uncle Edward? 
Gretorex ?” 

“And we are relations, a kind of 
cousins!” he said, effusively. “How 
charming! Won’t you shake hands?” 


Then you are Major 


m gun) | 
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“A very Scotch relationship in its dim 
remoteness, scarcely worth counting as 
such,” I replied, frigidly, letting him 
touch the tips of my fingers ; for it struck 
me that this heir presumptive was too 
presuming on his heirship, and altogether 
too much at home in his future castle. 

“Are you going to turn me out?” he 
inquired, anxiously, seeing me make a 
slight gesture toward the door. “ Please 
don’t. Recollect that I am not used to’ 














this damp, frozen North, after five years 
of scorching Africa, and this is the only 
cozy room in the house. I have done 
nothing but catch cold since I came 
here, and that is why Uncle Edward let 
me use your room.” 

“Uncle Ted had no right,” I began, 
inhospitably ; for the sacredness of my 
own apartment, parlor, boudoir, library, 
studio, music-room, delightfully combined, 
was dear to me; but, as [ saw him 
meekly turning to go, and caught the 
cold draught from the door, which sent a 
chill through even my accustomed veins, 
I called him back. “Major Gretorex, 
you may stay,” I said, less distantly. 
Once decided to be cordial, I would not 
be half-hearted. I drew out a pretty side- 
table with a tempting array of dainty 
porcelain, and rang for breakfast. “We 
shall have it here together,” I resumed, 
as he returned with alacrity; and, after 
giving my orders, added: “And now, sir, 
perhaps you will inform me why you sent 
a djspatch to Paris to bring me here in 
all this hurry; and also why you did not 
notify the household of my arrrival. If 
Mr. Palmer and Mr. Blackwell had not 
been coming on last night’s express’ I 
should not have been met, and might 
have encountered much discomfort and 
annoyance.” 

“You are making a sphinx of yourself, 
Miss Muir,” he answered, blankly. “I 
"gent you no dispatch. How could I pre- 
sume to do such a thing unbidden !” 

“At least you will not deny your re- 
markable signature,” I returned, stiffly, 
holding out the message. Having the 
clue, I had at last made it out to be 
meant for “Geoffrey Gretorex,” though 
the French operator had thrown in a few 
complications by misplacing several 
letters. 

‘He looked at it and handed it back. 
It appears to be intended for my name, 
and it is worded like three that I sent 
the other day at Uncle Edward’s dicta- 
tion; but none of them was addressed to 
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So you came down last night with 
that patriarchal trio, did you? ‘Doctor, 
lawyer, major (that’s me), priest.’ Like 
the old button game we used to play as 
children, eh? Let me count those on 
your gown, and see what it comes to; for 
this isn’t the sort of thing to end in noth- 
ing, you know. You won't. Well, 
then—” 

“ Dr. Killgore did not come,” I inter- 
posed, scorning this trifling and return- 
ing to the charge, “only Mr. Palmer 
and Mr. Blackwell.” 

“Why, then, you must have gotten 
the Doctor’s message !” 

“ That is evident ; but who could have 
made such a stupid blunder?” 

He looked at me thoughtfully, without 
answering. 

“Explain it if you can,” I insisted ; 
“for it happened most inopportunely. 
My new reception dress had just come 
home, and Monsieur de St. ‘Vals was go- 
ing to take us to—” I stopped, blushing 
violently, as I caught a disapproving ex- 
pression in his eye. “Of course,” I 
stammered, “I would have left every- 
thing willingly—as indeed I did—to be 
of the least comfort or service to Uncle 
Ted; but you must see that it was hard 
at this season to exchange bright, cheer- 
ful Paris, with a circle of young friends, 
for this tiresome old refrigerator of a cas- 
tle, full of dull old gentlemen!” My 
feelings were getting too much for me, 
so I paused, smothered a sob, dried a 
tear, and felt injured. 

“Miss Muir,” said the Major, slowly, 
“T ask you to forgive my blunder, which 
must have happened in this way: Unele 
Edward dictated a number of letters-and 
telegrams the day the dispatch was sent, 
among them a note telling you about his 
last attack of rheumatism and detailing 
his sufferings with a minute exactness 


you. 


‘which I found so harrowing to my feel- 


ings that I suggested it might prove dis- 
tressing to yours. This idea was well 
received, and uncle decided not to. send 
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the letter, which was addressed and ready 
for sealing. We were interrupted by a 
visitor, and gathering the papers in haste, 
I doubtless inclosed Dr. Killgore’s mes- 
sage in the envelope addressed to you. I 
will do my utmost to retrieve my fault. 
I am even willing to offer my escort back 
to Paris, and that, I am sure,” he con- 
cluded, with a frank and pleasant smile, 
“is worth your appreciation, as I don’t 
care for Paris, dislike M. de St. Vals— 
whom I know better than you do—and, 
in short, it would be the most unselfish 
act of my life.” 

I thanked him feebly and hopelessly. 

“It is always so hard to go back. 
Mme. Avenet may already have invited 
some one else in my place, and on return- 
ing I might find myself de trop.” 

“ All the better for me then. Let us 
live for each other! It is dull for us 
both, quite as bad for me as for you. 
Imagine this, after a gay regimental life! 
As for St. Vals, if he finds he can’t con- 
tent himself without you, he will follow 
you to the North Pole if need be. And 
this can’t be as far from that region as 
we were brought up to suppose. It would 
not surprise me—judging from the tem- 
perature—if some savant among uncle’s 
old fogies should attempt to prove that 
Crag Castle is erected on its extreme 
point !” 

“ We must make the best of it,” I an- 
swered, moodily. 

“It won’t be so bad now. I shall have 
the joy of your society, and you—you 
will have your cousin, the Major.” . 

“Who seems ‘very confident of ‘his 
charm,’ ” I said, laughing in spite of my- 
self. 

“There now, that is right!” he ex- 
claimed, eagerly. “Let us be happy. 
Perhaps we shall get to the ball down at 
the village and dance the New Year in. 


y? 


I may cut out the Count,” he added, mis-’ 


chievously, as he left the room, “for 
there seems a fateful significance in your 


flying up here by express to meet me, in . 
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company with a lawyer and a priest! 
Everything is so complete, you know.” 
Uncle Ted was glad to see me, but 
didn’t quite know what to do with me in 
his “ collection of antiques,” as the Major 
called his elderly friends. The conse- 
quence was that my cousin and I were 
much thrown together, and the days 
which we had both dreaded as so dreary 
were not long enough to carry out all our 
plans for pleasure. 3 
Time sped. We had grown very cous- 
inly, Geoffrey and I, though there was 
one point on which we had no sympathy: 
While I delighted in recalling my bright, 
brief stay with Mme. Avenet, he never 
seemed to find a particle of interest in 
the subject, which naturally annoyed me. 
The holidays were at hand, and busy 
preparations were making to celebrate 
them. Even “the antiques” picked up 
a little, and one old fellow, Mr. Black- 
well it was, actually announced his in- 
tention of going to the village ball on 
New Year’s Eve, and made sure of one 
dance, at least, by binding me over for a 
Highland reel. Geoffrey and I were 
looking forward impatienily to this rus- 
tic festivity, and I never tired of telling 
him how lovely my dress was going to be, 
for I had determined to wear my snowy 
plush, with its frosty silver adornments. 
A day or two before Christmas we 
were at luncheon, when an immense 
square envelope, with rather too much > 
emblazonment, was handed me; and for 
the first time in many days I remembered 
the promise I had given the Comte de 
St. Vals to send him his answer before the 
end of the year. Catching my cousin’s 
eye, I reddened, and, murmuring some- 
thing indistinct about sending an answer 
by return post, I hurried from the room. 
A moment after I heard the heavy front 
door slam, and running to the window to 
see who could be venturing out in such a 
tempest, for it was snowing hard and 
blowing a gale, I saw the Major walking 
recklessly toward the pine forest, where 
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I knew the bitter winds came sharply 
round the hillside even on the calmest 
winter day. What could possess him? 

A half-formed thought came to my 
mind, but was instantly dismissed as, 
folly. It could not be in jealous anger 
or pain over Monsieur de St. Vals’s let- 
ter, for he Kad never shown any such 
feeling, and had always alluded to him 
in a mocking way. I wondered over this 
for so long that I forgot to open the gor- 
geous envelope, and when ‘at last I did so 
and read the courteous reminder of my 
promise, I at once sat down and wrote as 
civil a reply, declining the honor of be- 
ing Monsieur’s wife (Mme. Avenet would 
nave added mentally—“and the expense 
of paying Monsieur’s debts!”) This I 
put into the post-bag, and, dressing my- 
self with unusual care, went down to my 
sitting-room and waited; but, though I 
~ heard some one enter, no one came near 
me. The afternoon and evening passed 
rather miserably, and after sitting up be- 
yond my ordinary hour, I went to my 
chamber to pass a restless night. 

The next morning I heard that Major 
Gretorex was confined to his room with a 
heavy cold, and the day after Dr. Kill- 
gore (who had since arrived) announced 
that he showed symptoms of pneumonia 
and was in for a severe illness. 

“The sudden change of climate from 
Africa to Scotland has proved too much, 
especially as the dear fellow has been 
most uncommonly imprudent. Took a 
walk through that desolate pine forest 
beyond the crags the other day in all that 
howling storm. It was enough to kill 
him, and I only hope it hasn’t.” 

This made Uncle Ted very anxious, 
and me, too, though I had no way of 
* proving this, since no One ever gave me 
anything to do for the sick man. Christ- 
mas arrived. I went to church twice, 
and sent a card of greeting to the Major, 
who had already sent. down a set of 
Indian tiger-claw jewelry that would 
have have given me unmixed satisfaction 
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had I received them from the donor’s 
hands and- been able to express my 
I thought it a little 
odd he never asked to see me, for, al- 
though our acquaintance was short, we 
had been so much together that we 
seemed like very old friends, and when 
the Doctor said he was out of danger 
and had leave to sit up a little each day, 
I ventured to hint to Uncle Ted that I 
might read to Cousin Geoffrey, or at 
least stop in with Mrs. Collamore to see 
him every afternoon. But he shook his 
head dubiously and hesitated. 

“I—the fact is, Helen, my dear—I 
proposed this, and—well, in short, Geof- 
frey did not seem to care about it.” 

“Oh! very well, then; of course, J 
don’t care about it.” 

“Gently, my dear, gently,” said Uncle 
Ted, smiling faintly at my wrathful 
mein. “ You will go to the dance to- 
morrow night, of course? It’s a sad pity 
Geoff can’t escort you; but you must let. 
my good friend Blackwell take his place.” 

“ Need I go, Uncle Ted ?” 

“TI think it would be best, yes.” 

It was New Year’s Eve. I arrayed 
myself mournfully in my Paris finery, 
and stood by the drawing-room fire wait- 
ing for Mr. Blackwell. As I thought of 
all our happy anticipations and this dis- 
mal realization, moisture gathered in my 
eyes and dimmed my vision, and I sighed 
heavily. 

“T would not go, my child.” 

It was Mr. Palmer who spoke, and his 
voice sounded so sympathetic that my 
tears showered down over the flowers I 
held, and a sob rose and threatened to 
get the best of me. But I managed to 
say: 
“It is only for Uncle Ted; he wants 
me to go.” ; 

“He would not insist if he knew how 
little you care for it. But have you 
been up to show yourself to our invalid? 
No? I have just left him sitting by his 
fire and quite prepared for visitors, In 
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fact, from the eager glances he cast at 
the door, I think he must have been ex- 
pecting some one. Run up and let him 
see this pretty toilette, which looks as if 
it had come straight from the factories of 
Jack Frost himself.” 

“Would you, Mr. Palmer?” 

“T certainly would, Miss Helen.” 

I stood irresolute for an instant or two, 
then, summoning courage, I walked 
quickly, almost ran up the stairs, and 
along the corridor to my cousin’s apart- 
ment; and, scarcely waiting for his an- 
swer to my knock, I flung myself over 
the threshold in the same mad hurry, and 
into the Major’s astonished but evidently 
willing arms. He had risen to meet me, 
and I had thus disgraced myself by not 
advancing calmly. But I was afraid if I 
gave myself an instant to reflect I should 
not go at all.. Of course, he instantly re- 
leased me, and as he tottered rather 
weakly toward his easy chair I could see 
that he looked wan and thin ; but that his 
eyes lighted up with the old, glad look, 
as he praised my pretty dress and wished 
me a happy time. 

“Geoffrey,” I said, going up close to 
his chair, and sticking a white rose 
through the buttonhole of his India cash- 
mere dressing-gown—* Geoffrey—” then 
stopped. 

“ Helen?” 

“Will you tell me why you went out 
in that storm ?” 

“No.” 

“ But—ifI should make a good guess?” 

“Why, do you think ?” 

“Was it, was it—oh! well, never 
mind.” 

“No; it doesn’t matter.” 

“Tt does matter, and I shall never for- 
give you—so there!” 

“Just as you like,” he returned, with 
provoking indifference, glancing at the 
clock. “Aren’t you leaving it rather 
late ?” 

Even after this hint, I lingered. 

“ Geoffrey—?” 
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“Helen?” 

“I don’t want to go without you,” I 
sobbed, breaking down completely, and 
feeling about for my missing handker-’ 
chief, “ and, what is more, I sha’n’t go! I 
should much rather stay here, if you were 
not so hatefully cross and disagreeable.” 

“ What would—here, take my handker- 
chief and dry your eyes—what would 
Monsieur de St. Vals say to that ?” 

“ What has Monsieur de St. Vals to do 
with me? I detest the very idea of him! 
And I never believed you could be so 
unkind and—yes, and impolite, as to re- 
fuse a lady’s company when she offered 
to give up a ball and stay with you.” 

“ Does the offer still hold good, or have 
I lost my chance by not snapping at it?” 

He spoke in his old, merry tone, and 
glancing at his relieved and eager face 
from behind the huge handkerchief he 
had lent me, I quickly regained my com- 
posure. 

“ After all,” I said, seriously, “I don’t 
know if I could do it; I promised Mr. 
Blackwell a reel, and a promise like that 
is a debt of honor to a lady.” 

“ Don’t stay, Helen, if you want to go,” 
he returned, kindly. “I could not be so 
miserably selfish as to keep you here in 
this dull room when you might be dan- 
cing with half the county, and dazzling 
the other half with all this shimmering, 
white splendor.” 

I moved slowly away; but he called 
me back. 

“Helen, wait a moment, only a mo- 
ment more. It will be so long till I see 
you again to-morrow. And, do you 
know, I am going away. Dr. Killgore 
says I must get out of this climate at 
once, and I am going back to Africa. 
Not the Cape this time, though ; I think 
V'll try Algiers.” 

“Q Geoffrey!” I cried, impulsively, 
“how I wish I could go, too!” Then, 
seeing a smile quivering about his mouth, 
I added, hastily, “I have a great mind to 
get Uncle Ted to take me. I have al- 














~ ways longed to see those romantic tropi- 
cal countries, and it would be the very 
best thing for his rheumatic gout.” 

“Tl take you, Helen, if you will go 
with me?” 

I pretended not to understand. “Of 
course [ couldi’t go without Uncle Ted. 

' When do you start?” 

“Very soon. Next week, perhaps. 
Helen, what a suitable gown that would 
be for a bride! Do you remember our 
fun about the lawyer, major, and priest? 
Why couldn’t old Blackwell fix up settle- 
ments and all that, and Mr. Palmer per- 
form the ceremony, and—” 

“ Geoffrey! Major Gretorex! What 
are you talking about ?” 

. “About marrying you, sweetheart.” 

“ You seem to take a great deal of con- 
sent for granted.” 

“But you will consent, won’t you? 
Helen, won’t you?” 

“Since you ask me properly, Major 
Gretorex, I will—think it over.” 

“No; tell me now.” 

“T think Mr. Blackwell must be tired 
of waiting for me,” I said, evasively. 
“Tt really isn’t treating him decently.” 

“ Helen—” 

“ Geoffrey ?” 

“Do you love me?” 

“A slight pause; then—slowly: “ Per- 
haps.” 

This was the utmost he could learn for 
that time, and he was wise enough to re- 
tain his advantage by not pressing it. 
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Mr. Blackwell let me off from the ball 
and gave up the reel with an expression 
of keen relief—it’s a lively sort of move- 
ment for an oldish man, you know—and 
I spent the evening with my cousin, 
Mrs. Collamore-looking in now and then 
to play propriety. 

The next day was New Year’s, always 
a high day in Scotland, and was. kept 
with great festivity. I received perfect 
showers of gifts from the dear old gentle- 
men, and from Geoffrey a gypsy ring of 
Guinea gold, with a tawny African dia- 
mond glowing from its sunken setting 
like a tropical sun. Uncle Ted said -he 
had no objection when I asked him if I 
had better accept it; so I did. 

The bachelor party had been a great 
success, and ‘I think the old boys (Geof- 
frey’s expression) were particularly de- 
lighted with the fact that it ended with a 
wedding ; for, before they broke up and 
went their several ways, Mr. Blackwell 
had arranged the necessary papers, and 
Mr. Palmer married us. 

Geottrey is strong and well again; but 
we have grown accustomed tospending our 
winters ina Southern land. Palms wave 
about my African dwelling, yet do not 
chase memories of the rugged pines round 
chilly Castle. Crag ; the yellow sun glares 
fiercely over hot red flowers, and I love 
it too; yet not better than the white 
radiance that tints the delicate harebell 
on the shaded hillsides of my native 
land. EpytH KirKxwoop. 
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JEAN MONTEITH#* 
By M. G. McCLEeELuanp. 
. Author of “ Oblivion” and “ Princess.” 


CHAPTER XI. 

“ 4&4 RTHUR!” exclaimed Mrs. Tinsley, 

glancing up from the sock she was 
darning, “ I am troubled about Jean Mon- 
teith—dreadfully troubled about her. 
She’s leading the sort of life that no girl 
should lead, shut up in that moated 
grange ‘of a house, without a soul to 
speak to, except her mammy, from one 
day’s end to another, her face stuck 
between the pages of a book, never going 
anywhere, never seeing anybody. It’s 
enough to dry up all the youth in her. 
It isn’t natural, and it isn’t right.” 

The minister reached over to the table 
for his pipe; he always filled his pipe 
when his wife wanted to talk:to him; it 
took the sharp edge off of disagreement, 
and sometimes obviated the necessity of 
reply. A long-drawn whiff of smoke can 
be made to fill a pause very effectively, if 
delivered by a man of experience. 

“There's Parma Wright,” proceeded 
Mrs. Tinsley ; “ every time Jean’s name is 
mentioned she rolls up her eyes, and 
draws down her lips, and looks as if she 
could unwind a story as big as this ball. 
Of. course, she only knows what all the 
world knows, because that is all there is 
to know ; but she tries to produce the im- 
pression of ‘treason, stratagem, and 
spoils,’ and herself the discoverer of the 
deadly plot. I’ve no patience with 
Parma. The other day at Miss Els- 
worth’s she was as rude as rude can be to 
me, for nothing at all. I simply re- 
marked that no one need disturb them- 
selves about Jean’s loneliness any longer, 
for all the signs pointed to that matter 
rectifying itself in a most natural and ro- 
mantic manner, and Parma turned on 
me like a rattlesnake, and quite hissed 


out that ‘some people considered them- 
selves the Heaven-appointed directors of 
their neighbors’ affairs, and were never so 
happy as when intermeddling; but that 
in some instances the event would prove 
that they had been arguing from ,mis- 
taken premises from the first.’ Parma 
always gets verbose when she’s excited, 
though what there could be in my re- 
mark to excite her I can’t see. If she 
were an ugly, angular woman, people 
would call her spiteful; but as she hap- 
pens to be plump and handsome, they 
say ‘it’s a pity she should be so sarcastic.’ 
Her ferocious assault on me was most un- 
just and uncalled for. If there is one 
thing I can lay claim to, it is tolerance 
and forbearance with my neighbors. . It’s 
very rarely that J interfere with any one’s 
affairs, even when the chances are that I 
should better them by so doing.” 

Mrs. Tinsley snapped off a new needle- 
ful of yarn, as though it had been the 
string of Miss Parma’s tongue, and filled 
in a little hole and a big one with praise- 
worthy diligence. The smoke from her 
husband’s pipe rose and floated above 
her, like the smoke of incense burned on 
the altar of self-appreciation. The shut- 
ters were half-closed, and the room was 
cool and shaded ; outside jar-flies chanted 
a gloria to the sun-god, and the atmos- 
phere quivered and glistened with the 
heat haze. In a room across the hall 
Maud was practicing ; the sound of her 
voice came to them, and the words of the 
song she was singing: 

“There was a lass, and she was fair, 

At kirk and market to be seen, 
When a’ the fairest maids were met, 
The fairest maid was bonnie Jean.” 


“Why can’t they let her alone?” de- 
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manded the minister ; “ the child goes her 
own way, harming nobody. Why can’t 
they leave her alone?” 

“Because they won't,” asserted his 
wife, positively ; “ because we live in an 
exceedingly dull place, where the least 
breath of anything unusual is a god-send ; 
and it is most unusual for a girl to live 
in the way Jean is living. People will 
talk as long as they have tongues, and as 
long as other people give them the oppor- 
tunity by being different.” 

“ Would opportunity vanish if similar- 
ity could be increased?” murmured the 
minister to his pipe. His wife pursued 
her own train of thought, heedless of the 
interruption. 

“ Jean is unlike anybody I ever saw in 
my life. I sometimes think that she is 
almost deficient in some things. She is in 
as completely natural a state as though 
she had been born and bred quite beyond 
the pale of civilization, and yet she has 
the most courteous, finished manners of 
any woman I know. She is never rude, 
and yet she offends against most of the 
accepted canons of society. She has no 
more regard for appearances than a child, 
and there is no more intention of violating 
them than a child would have. I’ve 
given up trying to understand her. She’s 
an anomaly ; she’s like nobody else.” 

“She’s like her father,” suggested Mr. 
Tinsley. “I never saw a daughter more 
so. The same loyalty, the same concen- 
tration of affection, the same sensitive 
honor, the same big, simple, true-hearted 
way of looking at things. Sometimes 
when I talk to Jean I could fancy it the 
Doctor come to life. Even her voice is 
his, and her face startles me at times, it 
is so like. The similarity is more than 
likeness, it’s reproduction. Nature works 
strangely. I remember years ago meet- 
ing with a theory in some book, which 
went to prove that as the intellectual or 
spiritual elements of a child were derived 
from the father, and the material from 
the mother, in the development of the 
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child the male element increases and the 
female decreases in ratio proportionate to 


the perfection of the development. This 
would explain a growing likeness in Jean 
to the Doctor, perhaps, but not the 
marked similarity now existing. Jean is 
too young to have attained anything like 
the requisite development, and yet she 
might be your child, Margaret, or the . 
child of almost any woman, for any trace 
I can see in her of Mrs. Monteith.” 

Like a wise woman, Mrs. Tinsley 
waited until her husband should free his 
mind of speculations relative to the oper- 
ation of physical laws, viewed from either 
scientific or metaphysical standpoint, be- 
fore claiming his attention for matters 
mundane. Her own notions of heredity 
were founded on observation and com- 
mon sense. 

“You remember, Arthur,” she re- 
marked, “that before Jean was born the 
Doctor and his wife were inseparable. 
It was before her health became poor, 
and she used even to go his rounds with 
him. I never saw a wife so engrossed; I 
really believe she tried to think the Doc- 
tor’s thoughts and feel his feelings. The 
Doctor used to read with her, walk with 
her, drive with her, keep her beside him 
always. He seemed to be afraid to let 
her out of his sight, I suppose because of 
the loss. of the little boy. It isn’t at all 
wonderful that Jean should be a pocket 
edition of the Doctor; indeed, she could 
not be anything else.” 

“Good!” commented the minister, re- 
garding his wife with surprised approval. 
“You surprise me. I had no idea you 
troubled yourself with these questions. I 
thought your interest in life was more 
personal, more external. I beg your par- 
don. Jean, then, according to you, is the 
result of antenatal concentration on a sin- 
gle object on the part of the mother. The 
hypothesis is tenable; but I can’t for the 
life of me understand how the woman 
could do it. Wofnen scatter so as & 
general thing. Could she have—?”’ he 
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paused and steadfastly regarded his wife. 
Then he rose, crossed the room to the 
book-shelves, took down a volume, and 
turned the pages rapidly. Having found 
the desired paragraph, he read it over 
carefully, returned the book to its place, 
and resumed his seat. His face was 
grave; but on it rested the satisfied look 
of a man who has at last run to earth a 
troublesome problem. 

Mrs. Tinsley drew her thread in and 
out, weaving in plans and projects as she 
wove the holes together. Her husband’s 
praise had pleased her, but her opinion 
of her own powers was founded on too 


-firm a rock to be subject to the ebb and 


flow of momentary elation. Besides, her 
head was filled with a plan by which 


she might readjust Jean’s life in spite of 


her, and at the same time avenge herself 
on Miss Parma Wright for the latter’s 
unkind aspersions. The minister smoked 
with-an air of contemplation. Maud had 
progressed to the third verse of her 
song: 

“ But hawks will rob the tender joys, 

That bless the little lintwhite’s nest ; 

And frost will blight the fairest flow’rs, 

And love will break the soundest rest.” 

The suggestions of the song formed an 
opening wedge for the introduction of 
Mrs. Tinsley’s plan. This, divested of all 
ambiguity of expression, was simply to 
marry Jean in as short a time as would 
be admissible to Clive Winthrope, or, at 
least, to get an engagement contracted, 
and made public in the thousand and one 
ways in which women contrive to let 
such things be known. By using the 
forces ready to her- hand, Mrs. Tinsley 
had little doubt that she should succeed 
in hunting Jean from her solitude, and 
the enterprise was one which appealed 
to her in many ways. 

“Mr, Winthrope. is just waiting for an 
opportunity to speak, and there is no 
reason why he shouldn’t speak. I believe 
it is the atmosphere of that house which 
has held him back so long. If Jean 


could be brought out among cheerful 
people, and into some bright place, he 
would find his tongue fast enough. I 
think I'll try and help him thaw the ice 
from around Jean. I think I'll try and 
give the poor fellow a chance.” 

“Unless Winthrope requested your 
help, Margaret, I think I’d let the matter 
alone if I were you,” observed her hus- 
band. “Match-making is playing with 
fire; somebody is likely to be scorched. 
Give it a wide berth, my dear ; it’s a dan- 
gerous, thankless business. If a man 
wants a woman he'll contrive to let her 
know it without outside assistance.” 

Mrs. Tinsley nodded her head and 
smiled to herself. She said no more, but 
her thoughts were busy ; she had no idea 
of abandoning her intention because it 
failed to meet with her husband's sanc- 
tion. Her husband was a good man, and 
his ideas were good—far too good for 
every-day use. In matters apart from 
practical experience she would yield to 
his judgment ; but in matters within such . 
experience, she rarely failed to convince 
herself that the part of wisdom was to 
carry her measure over his veto. 

The following day, therefore, she sent 
a little note to Jean, requesting her to 
come to the parsonage and take tea with 
them. A similar note was dispatched to 
Winthrope, and to her delight both invi- 
tations were accepted. She exhibited 
Jean’s note to her husband with elation. 

“ Now that the shock of her loss is pass- 
ing away, that poor child is moped to 
death,” she remarked. “She don’t know 
exactly how to help herself, but with in- 
struction and encouragement she may 
grow like other girls, after all.” 

The minister was pleased; he had a 
strong sympathy for Jean. He deter- 
mined that the evening she spent with 
them should be made pleasant, and to 
that end dropped into Dr. Ravenel’s 
office and invited him to make one of the 
party. 

“My wife has what the Quakers call 














‘a concern’ about little Jean Monteith,” 
he said; “she has undertaken to socialize 
her. The process promises to be interest- 
ing; come up and take a hand.” 

And Dr. Ravenel said that he would. 


CHAPTER XII. 

As a factor in the life of Melrose, old 
Jack Johns would have graded low in 
public opinion. Had the matter been 
put to the vote, the decision would have 
been unanimous. that, apart. from some 
slight szsthetic value as an occasional 
adjunct to the landscape, old Jack was 
of importance to no mortal soul save his 
rheumatic old wife and the half-dozen 
mongrels who made a kennel of his 
eabin. As an individual, Jack might be 
nil; but as an atom he was not so unim- 
portant to the aggregate as more highly 
placed atoms were disposed to think. 

For one thing, Jack, when he chose to 
apply himself, was a first-rate gardener, 
cunning in soils and the ways of plants 
and vegetables. Had he been a thrifty 
man, an excellent living would have been 
assured to him, for the minister was al- 
ways ready to give him a job, and so was 
Mr. Winthrope, while he was as much at 
home in the Monteiths’ garden as he was 
in the patch behind his own cabin. 

But Jack loved leisure and the con- 
templation of Nature through a halo of 
tobacco smoke and the social allurements 
of the Black Bear. It was only when 
he got too far ahead of his eredit, or his 
cronies grew narrow-minded on the sub- 
ject of “treats,” or the “ole ’ooman” 
needed comforts, that Jack would arm 
himself with hoe and shovel and invert 
one or other of the afore-mentioned gar- 
dens. 

A season of social prostration which 
necessitated physical activity was upon 
him now, and he stood in the middle of 
the clerical potato. patch with his hat 
pushed back, his body inclined to the 
support of the hoe-helve. His attitude 
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was contemplative, for the sun was hot, 
the job had been paid for in advance, and 
there was in him no conscientious rest- 
lessness. Behind him the. rows looked 
clean and trim, with the freshly turned 
soil heaped up against the green plants ; 
before him was ‘a tangle of potato-vines, 
weeds, and wild convolvulus, covered 
with half-shriveled white and purple 
bells. 

Mrs. Tinsley was in the garden also, 
caring for some tender plants she had re- 
potted the evening before. Having given 
them the needful supply of water, she 
looked about for something to shade them 
with, and finally called Jack to come and 
cut her some branches from a straggling 
old syringas bush. 

“The fresh earth hasn’t settled to the 
roots yet,” she said, “and I don’t want 
the sun to scorch them. I lost several 
valuable cuttings last summer by trust- 
ing to Maud to shade them. She forgot 
all about it, and the sun fairly cooked 
them.” 

Jack threw his weight sideways on to 
one leg, straightened the other, and dived 
down into a nondescript aperture in his 
fragmentary trousers, from which he 
brought forth a horn-handled knife. 
Jack had, to use his own phrase, “ez 
good clo’es in his chis’ ez any man ;” but 
during his occasional fits of diligence he 
preferred to apparel himself in rags; 
perhaps he had discovered that the more 
forlorn he made himself appear, the more 
certain was he of payment in advance. 

“Thar aint no dependableness in young 
creeters,” he remarked, sententiously, 
drawing down a branch of syringa and 
cutting it; “thar heads air fuller o’ fool- 
ishness en er cymblin’ go’de o’ seeds, an’ 
thar ways aint no steadier ’en er squir'l, 
hoppin’ here an’ hoppin’ thar, thinking 
*bout nothin’ all day long ’cept thar- 
selves an’ ther ones they aim ter mate 
with. Thet’s wimen in ther spring- 
time.” 


Mrs. Tinsley smiled. 
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“At all events, you can’t complain,” 
she said ; “ you have no daughters.” 

“ Happen ef I hed I wouldn’t. Folks 
aint apt ter run down goods they’ve got 
in stock. Not but what ther ole ’ooman 
an’ me hev got er handful ter tend to in 
puttin’ up with one ‘nother. When er 
man hev got er ’ooman an’ er ’ooman 
er man ter tend to, thar’s plenty fur both 
ter do, ef take holt right, whether thar’s 
gals an’ boys besides or no. Chil’un air 
a sight o’ help times, an’ then agin 
they’re er sight o’ hindrance. Ef you- 
uns aint got none, er good dog ’Il fill ther 
gap, an’ even er sorry one ’ll help korn- 
siderble. I telled Squire Winthrope 
thet yesstiddy when I war grubbin’ o’ his 
garden ; an’ being ez his air a lonesome 
house I offered him er pup or two ter 
take ther aidge off’n ther emptiness.” 

“ Did he take them?” questioned Mrs. 
Tinsley, moving two pots so that the 
same branch could shelter them. 

“No’m. ~ He ‘lowed he’d study erbout 
it an’ let me know arter he got back. Ef 
he couldn’t do no better, he sed, happen 
he’d git ther pups.” 

“Got back?” repeated the. lady, with 
interest. “ Where has he gone? when 
did he go? I saw him day before yester- 
day—he took tea with us and Miss Mon- 
teith; he didn’t say anything about 
going anywhere then. It must have been 
sudden.” 

“’Twar suddint. Er talegram come 
fur him ter Winstead night afore last, au’ 
*twar sent over horseback fust thing yes- 
stiddy mornin’. “Twar frum some o’ his 
kin up Verginny way, an’ ’twer "bout er 
will an’ prop’ty an’some chil’un. Squire 
got on his horse an’ rid over to Winstead 
at once, an’ then sent back arter his 
razors, so I ‘low he kept on ter Ver- 
ginny.” 

“Do you know when he will be back ?” 
demanded Mrs. Tinsley, turning over the 
bit of news in her mind and feeling a 
trifle outraged that she should have been 
allowed to hear of it in this hap-hazard 
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way, after all the interest she had taken 
in Clive Winthrope’s affairs. 

“He war in sech er hurry he forgot 
ter mention,” observed Jack, with a 


twinkle in his eye. “ I seed Miss Parma 
fasten on ter him at ther bend o’ ther 
road; she were gwine fur an airin’ ’pon 
thet picbald nag o’ hern, an’ his way 
happened to be her’n. Happen she kin 
tell you-un all erbout it.” 

“Did he go to see anybody before he 
lefti—to the Monteiths’, for instance?” 
In her interest Mrs. Tinsley forgot that 
she was laying bare her plan to the 
shrewd eyes of the man beside her. 

“ Miss Jean?” he queried, with discon- 
certing straightforwardness. “I dunno. 
Didn’t make no difference no how. She 
knows gwine er stayin’ is all one far as 
she air kornsarned. Ef he went ter Ingy 
er Texas, she could whistle him back in 


er jiffy. Miss Jean hev got ther same 


sort o’ sense other ’ooman-folk has, ef she 
hev got er sight beyant it.” 

Mrs. Tinsley finished sheltering her 
plants. Her face was flushed from stoop- 
ing, and she took off her sunbonnet and 
moved into the shadow of a tall box-wood. 
It was getting toward midday, and the 
air was so still and transparent that the 
vertical rays of the sun seemed focused 
on the earth as through a burning-glass. 
The tall box trees, trimmed into cones, 
stood like towers at the intersections of 
the prim walks, and the stiff green 
borders of box formed connecting ram- 
parts. Over the garden was a slumbrous 
calm that accorded with its old-world 
look. 

After a moment Mrs. Tinsley put a 
question that had been trembling on her 
lips for several moments. 

“Has Mr. Martyn been up to the mill 
recently ?” 

Her tone was elaborately unconcerned.: 
Mr. Martyn was the wealthy young man 
from Huntsville who owned the oil mill. 
He was reputed a millionaire—an unpre- 
cedented thing for the South—and he had 














been attentive to Maud. The mother 
had set her heart on the match, but 
with an uneasy feeling that the daughter 
might have set hers elsewhere. She 
made pictures of the future set in frames 
of gold, and kept them constantly on ex- 
hibition in her own mind. The young fel- 
low had been as devoted. as maternal heart 
could wish until very lately; but now 
three weeks had passed without his pre- 
senting himself at the parsonage. Mrs. 
Tinsley knew that he had not been dis- 
posed of in the legitimate way, for she 
had questioned Maud. The best thing, 
of course, would be to have one’s daugh- 
ter marry a million; but if through 
natural deficiency one’s daughter fail to 
rise to the occasion, the next best thing is 
to be able to say that she could have mar- 
ried a million if she had chosen to do so. 

One or other of the situations Mrs. 
Tinsley was resolved to bring to pass 
should it be within the power of woman. 
Millionaires are wary creatures, as hard 
to catch as mocking-birds, be the salt 
never so well hidden and the stalking 
never so cleverly managed. 

Jack turned his quid over in his jaw 
and shoved up his hat from the back. 
He was as well aware of the train of 
thought passing through the lady’s mind 
as though his brain furnished the track 
instead of hers. But he knew that to 
betray the faintest consciousness would 
be a breach of manners, so he looked im- 
passive and answered from the surface. 

“ He war in town day afore yesstiddy,” 
he said, “in er mighty hurry, too. He 
come into ther Black B’ar ’bout sundown 
ter bresh hissef up an’ get er toddy. 
He war spicked an’ spanned bran new, 
like er man er gwine co’tin’. I hear’n 
him ax er man whar stood close by how 
ther folks all war at you-uns. Ther 
fellow "lowed thet all war well, fur you- 
uns hed er party gwine on, an’ lad an’ 
lassies guthered. “I'war Aaron Spot, 
ther young fellow war talkin’ to, un’ 
Aaron larfed, he did, an’ ‘lowed thar’d 
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be er weddin’ shortly. Ther signs war 
rank fur thet, he sed, an’ Dr. Ravenel 
hed been scrapin’ his wing roun’ ther 
passon’s fur nigh er ye’r, an’ ’twar er 
blin’ man whar couldu’t see it. Young 
Martyn curdled in er minute. He kep’ 
er tight rein; but he took his liquor like 
it hed been inspected, an’ sot ther glass 
down hard enouf ter bust it, an’ walked 
out’n ther. place ’th’out treatin’ ther 
crowd, which aint no ways nat’ul to 
him, I lowed ter Aaron thet he oughtn 
ter hev sed thet word, being ez he hedn’t 
been sot down ter watch ther bilin’ o’ 
nobody’s kittle. He grinned, but ’twar 
ther north side o’ his jaw, fur he’d lost 
er free drink ‘long 0’. we-uns, an’ ther pay 

fur all, bein’ as ther liquor’s his’n.” 

The minister’s wife pondered the situa- 
tion long and carefully, and came to a 
determination in regard to it which was 
communicated the following afternoon by 
Maud to Dr. Ravenel. 

The young lady had been out walking 
up the hillside for wild flowers. Her 
hands and little basket were filled with 
them, and her beautiful face was becom- 
ingly touched with color. Dr. Ravenel 
overtook her, and, dismounting, walked 
on by her side, the horse following. 

“Tt seems a pity to go away when the 
woods are so lovely, doesn’t it ?” she said, 
raising her lustrous eyes, and then letting 
them sink to the blossoms in her hands. 
“See these beauties ! I got them near that: 
spring over in the Monteiths’ pasture. 
The Doctor’s big gray horse was there, 
but he was very affable; he lifted up his 
head and whinnied, but when he ‘saw it 
wasn’t Jean, he went on grazing.” 

“Are you going away?” demanded 
Ravenel, “ What for?” 

“To visit kindred,” she answered, smil- 
ing. “Mother has an old aunt living in 
Huntsville whom she hasn’t seen for 
years, and I have never seen at all. We 
are going to see her, and will be away for 
weeks, so that our friends here will have 
time to forget us.” 
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“Do you think that likely ?” he asked, 
trying to make her look at him, and let- 
ting his hand linger on hers, as he took 
the flowers from her. 

But Maud was a thorough coquette, 
and avoided his glance, while she let a 
little pout curve her full lips. 

“You will console yourselves with 
Jean Monteith, you sorrowing friends of 
ours,” she said, provokingly. “She is a 
woman with ‘brains in her head, a 
woman worth talking to,’ that’s what you 
said the other night. A little ignoramus 
like me can’t hope to be remembered 
when Jean is here.” 

She raised her eyes to his, slowly, so 
that he should have full benefit of the 
upward sweep of the lovely lashes ; but 
if she expected to meet sentiment and as- 
severation she was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. She had looked up a little too 
late. Jean’s name had dashed across his 
mood and changed its direction. His 
eyes were on the road beyond, and as they 
passed Dr. Monteith’s gate he turned his 
head and gazed tp at the house, although 
Maud was speaking. 

He was not so discreet, however, when 
they said good-bye a few nights later, at 
the parsonage gate. She was all in white 
with roses in her breast; the moonlight 
silvered her, dress, and intensified her 
beauty, and wove a magic spell around 
them. Her hands, white as milk, rested 
together on the old gate, her head was 
raised and her lips trembled ; a tear hung 
on the curling lashes, and her bosom rose 
and fell hurriedly. 

Moonlight, opportunity, and a fair 
woman—what better combination possi- 
ble for a man’s undoing! Ravenel had 

-no intention of asking Maud to be his 
wife, was not fully conscious of the need 
of a wife at all, yet when the moonlight 
made stars of the tears on her lashes and 
deep, lucent pools of her eyes, he lost his 
head, as most other men would have 
done, and folded his arms around her 
and bent his face down on hers and whis- 
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pered words which he had better have 
left unspoken. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Tue weeks glided on quietly, and sum- ° 
mer ripened toward autumn. The Tins- 
leys remained away, going from Hunts- 
ville to some watering-place in the North 
Carolina mountains, bearing the million- 
aire in their train. In August Mr. Tins- 
ley joined them, and: for awhile the 
parsonage was closed and Jean Monteith 
deprived of the link connecting her with 
the social world, and, what is more to the 
purpose, of the supervision of the friend 
who considered herself divinely appointed 
to hold the erratic young woman to an 
orbit which should not too violently inter- 
sect those of her neighbors’. 

Winthrope also remained away, de- 
tained by business complications arising 
from the maddening state of entangle- 
ment in which his Virginia kinsman had 
left his estate. He wrote to Jean regu- 
larly, long, pleasant letters, which she 
read with interest and answered or not, 
as she liked. She missed him in an ab- 
stract way, but her thoughts and life were 
so full now that nothing outside seemed 
of much consequence. 

During the evening they had spent to- 
gether Jean had tried to draw Ravenel 
to her by every means in her power. 
Her nature was as devoid of coquetry as 
a man’s could be, so the ordinary femi- 
nine wiles were beyond her; she had no 


‘ tricks of lip or glance, no coyness of re- 


treat and advance. She simply brought 
to bear a powerful nature concentrated 
by one dominant desire, and by the force 
so generated sought to hold Ravenel as a 
magnet holds steel. 

Soon after his entrance into the room 
he had found himself beside her, and had 
remained, half fascinated, half bewil- 
dered, so different did she ‘seem from any 
woman he had ever talked with. 

When the inevitable move toward the 














piano hed been made, he had entreated 
Jean to sing to him, for the strains that 
had held him spellbound still lived in his 
memory, and waked at times like melodi- 
ous, haunting echoes. But Jean would 
not. She could only sing when the mood 
was on her, she said, and never in a light 
place with people looking at her or talk- 
ing. He must come to see her and then 
she would sing; some time in the gloam- 
ing he must come, when all things were 
still and Nature herself could listen. 
And Ravenel had gone and gone again 
and yet again, for Jean slowly and insen- 
sibly took firmer and firmer hold of him. 
He did not love her in those days, or if 
he did he was unconscious of it. She 
possessed his intellect and filled all the 
larger spaces of his nature. She kept 
his interest at high pressure and stimu- 


lated him as he had never been stimu-. 


lated before. In her presence his mind 
seemed to act with a clearness and force 
lacking at other times. In talking with 
her he often astonished himself by the 
depth, lucidity, and brilliance of his 
thought. She seemed to get hold of 
everything he had ever known, studied, 
or experienced, and bring it out of him 
in language that fitted the subject, as a 
well-made glove fits a strong, beautiful 
hand. 

It was a source of ever deepening won- 
der to him that what he had heretofore 
considered a circumscribed life and lim- 
ited experience, under the vivifying 
warmth of her omnipresent interest, 
should literally teem with events worthy 
of narration. Incidents, illustrations, 
observations of life and men and nature, 
knowledge of whose acquisition he had 
been scarcely conscious, flowed from his 
lips into the hungry brain so near, so in- 
tense, so unflatteringly persistent in its 
demands. Never before had Ravenel 
been so sensible of fullness of life, so ex- 
ultantly vibrant in every fibre. 

At first he sought to analyze the new 
force at work within him; but the only 
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association of ideas which its manifesta- 
tion evolved was that of the initial action 
of a powerful drug. This did not please 
him, and he desisted from the investiga- 
tion, and finally lost sight of .the fact 
that he had ever wished to make it. 

Not that he had forgotten Maud or 
wished unsaid the words he had whis- 
pered when .they bade farewell. He 
loved her to the full as much as he had 
ever loved her; he wrote to her with 
regularity, and did not find the task 
onerous ; he said the regulation things in 
the regulation way, and he meant every 
word he uttered. He expected to marry 
Maud in fullness of time and to make 
her a first-rate husband, but that did not 
prevent him from’ forgetting that such a 
woman as Maud lived in the world when- 
ever he was alone with Jean Monteith. 

Jean also was content. Her great, 
gray eyes showed sunlight as well as 
shadow, her step grew more elastic, plain- 
tive ballads and wild border songs that 
her father had loved rose to her lips un- 
bidden, and’ waked the echoes of. the 
empty house, and drowned, at times, the 
eerie sobbing sound that for months had 
been its only voice. 

Once, when all the doors had chanced 
to be open, because of the warmth of the 
evening, Ravenel had turned his head at 
the sound and listened. A tender, sym- 
pathetic look had crossed his face, for he 
had heard the stories told by the village 
people. Hehad caught Jean’s gaze fixed 
upon him, and had questioned, gently 
and pitifully : 

“Can nothing be done?” 

“Nothing,” she had answered. “All 
has been done. The case is hopeless.” 
And had gone quietly up-stairs and closed 
the doors. 

He had asked no further questions, nor 
did she volunteer any information ; but 
a more subtle sympathy had been estab- 
lished between them. 

Yes; Jean was deeply content. It was 
well with the work, and so it was well 
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with her. Her sympathy with her father 
had been so perfect, and her nature, in 
some directions, had been so abnormally 
developed, that she would try at times to 
project herself from the small known into 
the infinite, impenetrable unknown to find 
him, as it were, and communicate to him 
knowledge of her faithfulness. Insensi- 
bly, this feeling transferred itself to 
Ravenel, and as their intercourse deep- 
ened, she became more and more sensi- 
tive to his influence, more and more able 
to project her consciousness into his, so as 
to gain from him in perfect fullness that 
which she needed to broaden and verify 
her thought, to enable her to vitalize the 
work which under her hand was rapidly 
drawing toward completion. 

Never once did she lose sight of her 
primal object. In their talks she guided 
him first over the ground she had trav- 
ersed already, before pressing on with 
him to that to which her feet were 
strange. Above all things she wished to 
be thorough, for a haunting fear possessed 
her lest, through her, the work should 
suffer. 

As her insight grew clearer, more un- 
erring, she broadened her lines, and ex- 
perimented more boldly. She took up 
one by one her father’s theories and de- 
ductions and presented them to Ravenel, 
watching the process of assimilation or 
rejection by the strong brain which she 
had chosen as a crucible; taking them 
from him again, perhaps, new-born into 
nobler strength and beauty. Gradually, 
but surely, the inevitable result followed ; 
the spectrum gave not only lines but 
eolors, and she failed utterly to realize 
that the light was from quite another 
luminary. Gradually, more and more 
of Ravenel became incorporated with the 
book. Ravenel’s deductions, experiences, 
conclusions, were woven in with those of 
Dr. Monteith, until it would+ have been 
difficult to determine which mind domi- 
nated the work. And so.deftly, so firmly 
had the new woof been thrown through 
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the old warp, that no flaw in the web was 
perceptible, and even the weaver herself 
was scarcely conscious of the thing she 
had done. 

One sultry afternoon toward the latter 
part of August, Jean, bending over her 
father’s desk, wrote slowly, thoughtfully, 
the closing sentences, and pushed the 
manuscript from her. It wasdone. She 
had kept her word—been as “ true as the 
sword to the hand that wields it.” The 
fair, white pages lay before her, in attes- 
tation of her faithfulness. She was satis- 
fied, triumphant; for, with some strange 
prescience, she was sure that what she 
had done had been well done. The name 
of “Monteith ” would be honored, would 
take its place among names that live. 

Rising, she laid the manuscript away, 
locking the desk jealously, lest harm 
should befall it. Then she went out and 
had the big gray saddled, and rode away 
into the forest. A fancy seized her to go. 
over, on the day of its fruition, the ground 
traversed eight months before on the 
night when her vow had taken tangible 
shape. She turned her horse into the 
track leading up the mountain, away be- 
yond the pines, to Danvers’s cabin. 

She had been there often since that 
night. The children were fond of her, 
notably the boy whose life she had saved. 
Danvers himself considered Jean the most 
wonderful woman in the world, and his 
sad-faced wife shared the opinion. 

When Jean rode into the clearing, 
Danvers was away in the corn-field pull- 
ing fodder, and tying the long, green 
blades in bundles against the denuded 
stalks, for sun and air to give them sweet- 
ness. Jean could see his old slouch hat 
and brawny shoulders through the corn. 
She would not call him ; indeed, it would 
have been useless, with the rustling of the 
fodder in his cars. A freckled-faced boy | 
espied her from the ridge-pole of the 
cabin, whither he had climbed in defiance 
of a dare. He voiced his discovery at 
once, and started to clamber down the 














uneven corner of the log chimney; the 
other children dodged out from behind 
the house, and then dodged back, like 
young rabbits in a warren. One old 
hound raised his head, and; scenting the 
horse, gave tongue, which roused half a 
dozen more, who came in nobly in the 
chorus. 

Jean slipped from her saddle and se- 
cured the gray to a horse-shoe, which had 
been nailed against the side of a tree for 
the convenience of equestrians. Mrs. 
Danvers brought out a split-bottomed 
chair and a great, cool gourd of water, 
fresh from the spring, and, moved her 
spinning-wheel on to the porch, so that 
she might entertain her guest without 
interruption to her work. Little Ferg 
sidled up to Jean with his finger in his 
mouth, and twitched the whip from her 
unresisting hand, and with it so belabored 
the gray about the heels that the animal 
lashed out, and came within an ace of 
braining him. Then Jean caught him 
up and took the whip away. The boy 
from the ridge-pole came and sat on the 
steps at Jean’s feet and offered her a baby 
turtle the size of a quarter. He had 
found the nest of a fresh-water turtle 
down by the trout pool, he said, and had 
hatched the eggs inside of his shirt. 

The afternoon was breathless, the leaves 
on the trees drooped vertically ; the hop- 
vines clung close to the poles and showed 
limp clusters of blossoms touched with 
brown. The cypress vines and morning- 
glories around the porch had drooped 
under the sun’s fierce kisses; only the 
corn stood stiff and straight and held up 
tasseled heads, like soldiers.. The dogs 
lay about with their tongues out, and the 
chickens held their wings away from 
their bodies, as a danseuse holds her dress. 
Away in the southeast great, black clouds 
were banking up, and over toward the 
north heat lightning came in broad, pale 
gleams, like the spirits of dead torna- 
does. 

After awhile Jean mounted and rode 
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away homeward, and Danvers came ‘in 
from the field and scolded his wife for 
letting her go. 

“Thar’s gwine ter be er harrycane,” 
he said, “an’ thet thar pine woods air 
dangersome in er gale. You-uns ought 
ter hev kep’ her. I’m tore up in mind 
erbout her. How long hev she been 
gone ?” 

The woman “disremembered.” “ Hap- 
pen en hour, happen not mor’n half thet 
long. Thar warn’t no call ter git oneasy. 
Miss Jean would ride hard, She know’d 
ther rain war comin’. “I'war foolishness 
ter git harried.” 

But Danvers would not be content; he 
stood in the doorway and watched the 
gathering of the storm with a brow as 
troubled as the sky. The clouds had 


mustered strong and swept upward: 


toward the zenith in an inky mass. 
Thunder growled and lightning cut the 
distance with lines of fire. The wind 
moaned through the tree-tops and made 
them shiver. It had not gathered full 
strength, but tossed and wailed with im- 
patience for the advent of aerial rein- 
forcements to give it power to race and 
tear through the pines, to bend the great 
trees and snap them off like saplings. 

“ Who’s thet a-comin’ ’cross ther clear- 
in’ ?” questioned Danvers, sharply, lean- 
ing forward and peering through the 
gloom. “I wish ter God ’twar Miss 
Jean!” He stepped out on the porch. 

Mrs. Danvers peered out in her turn, 
more keen-sighted than her husband. 

“?Tis ther Doctor,” she said, “ comin’ 
back frum Johnson’s mill. They’ve got 
er ailin’ baby. Ax him ter light an’ 
hitch t’well ther rain’s over.” 

She drew back into the house and laid 
fresh wood on the fire. 

Ravenel came from the opposite direc- 
tion from Melrose and rode fast. As he 
neared the cabin he threw himself from 


his horse, and with a nod and wave of . 


the hand to Danvers, led the animal to 
the stable and let himin. Then he came 
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around to the porch, and the two men 
shook hands. 

“ There'll be a terrible storm,” he said; 
“the air is like a furnace, and the wind 
is rising slow—that always means mis- 
chief. Are the children all safe and the 
brutes housed ?” 

“ Yes,” Danvers answered, looking 
about with troubled eyes, “thar’s gwine 
ter be er cracker. Listen ter thet!” as a 
roar like a concentrated earthquake 
seemed to shiver silence and cause the 
universe to rock and vibrate. “Thet 
struck somewhars—in ther pines, I 
reckon. Heavens! ef Miss Jean should 
be thar! Ef I knowed—ef I jes’ could 
know she war safe through !” 

Ravenel turned, his face blanching, a 
great horror in his eyes. 

“What do you mean?” he demanded, 
hoarsely. “What’s that about Jean? 
where is she?” He used her name un- 
consciously, nor did Danvers notice. 

“She war here,” he explained; “she 
left afore ther storm got nigh. I dunno 
how long. I war in ther field, or she 
shouldn’t er gone. I didn’t know she 
hed started. She war on ther Doctor’s 
gray, an’ he’s good ter travel. Happen 
she got through ther woods afore ther 
storm broke.” 

Ravenel caught the mountaineer by 
the arm with a grasp that made him 
wince, and bending forward, looked him 
in the face. 

“Do you believe it?” he demanded ; 
“can you swear that she had time? No, 
you dare not; you know she’s down in 
that infernal wood—alone in this terrible 
storm.” 

“T dunno, I tell yer!” retorted the man, 
doggedly ; “how kin I know? I never 
seen her start.” 

“You do know! Curse you, you know 
she’s there! Merciful God!—and the 
horse! Which way did she go?” shaking 
him roughly. 

“Ther nighest way,” replied Danvers, 
jerking his arm free, “right through ther 


pines. I'd er followed her ef thar’d been 
any use.” 

The sentence was spoken to the wind 
and the storm, for Ravenel was already 
half across the clearing. As he entered 
the forest Danvers saw the light straw 
hat lifted from his head and whirled 
away across the corn-rows. He followed 
it with his eye, then dragged his own, 
limp wool structure firmly down, and 
struck out across the clearing in Rave- 
nel’s track. 

The hurricane had lashed itselt to fury ; 
through the pines the wind raved and 
tore, like a sentient creature frenzied ; 
trees bent and cracked; and every mo- 
ment or two one less secure than its fel- 
lows would fall with a sickening crash, 
bearing down all lesser growth in its 
track. The atmosphere was so sur- 
charged that each lightning flash seemed 
to set the air aflame, and the roar of the 
thunder, caught and prolonged by the 
reverberation of the mountains, seemed 
one unbroken tempest of sound. The 
storm was at its height, but as yet not a 
drop of rain had fallen. 

Ravenel pushed on as rapidly as possi- 
ble, leaping over prostrate’ tree-trunks, 
swerving aside to avoid falling. branches. 
No thought of his own. peril touched 
him; mind and heart and being re- 
sponded -to but one thought—Jean alone 
with death in that terrible forest—and 
the urgency of haste. 

How slowly his limbs moved! How 
wildly his imagination leaped forward 
and rioted amid awful possibilities. With 
ingenuity that seemed devilish, with every 
hideous detail as vivid as lightning, it 
showed him Jean, ghastly, bleeding, life- 
less, crushed by a falling tree; dashed to 
death by the maddened horse. Death, 
the most cruel; death, the most horrible, 
flamed before his eyes and brought home 
to him in one lurid glare the knowledge 
that if this thing had happened; if it 
should happen, all light, joy, and hope 
would go out of the universe for him 

















forever. He staggered as he ran; but 
he could not think yet, only feel and 
suffer and press on. 

Half way down the mountain he found 
her standing quietly beside a great pine- 
tree with her arm around the horse’s neck. 
She had taken off her long veil and 
bound it over his eyes to shut out the 
glare, and held his head against her 
shoulder. The gray trembled in every 
nerve and almost crouched in his terror. 
Jean spoke to him soothingly, forgetful 
of her own danger. She looked up when 
Ravenel caught her hands in his and 
tried to force a smile to her pale lips; 
but the look in his eyes made the brave 
soul within her quail.and sicken for an 
instant ; death seemed so near. 
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“Come,” he said; and passing his arm 
around her he half led, half carried her 
to where a great granite bowlder jutted 
up and formed a vertebra of the spine of 
rocks that divided the mountain from 
base to sumit. 

In the lee of the rock they were some- 
what sheltered, and Ravenel took Jean 
in his arms and laid her face against 
his breast and sheltered it with his 
hand. 

And presently there came a rush and 
whirl like the beating of wings when myri- 
ads of birds return to the roosting place, 
and with it the rain. The horse moved and 
whinnied softly, and, with a great throb 
of thankfulness, Ravenel felt that the 
worst was over. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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T seven o’clock on a misty June 
morning our steamer was loosed from 
her moorings, and with preliminary heav- 
ings of the great engines we slowly 
backed out of the Cunard docks; then, 
free of incumbrances, swung round and 
proudly away at a good speed for the 
harbor mouth and the wide ocean. 
. Many of the passengers had come on 
board the evening before and had spent 
the night in their state-rooms, to avoid the 
trouble of rising and breakfasting at some 
untimely hour and to be ready for the 
early start on Saturday morning. Most 
of them, however, were up and on deck 
at the exciting moment when our vessel 
was first got under way. Early as it was, 
there was a group of people who had 
come to bid their friends “ good-bye,” left 
standing on the docks—a rather pathetic 
little group—to which the dark surround- 
ings of the place and the morning light 
lent an air of romantic loneliness. In 
parting, those who are left behind seem 
always the most to be pitied. 
VOL. Lv.— 23. 


Meanwhile, with increasing speed, we 
sailed majestically seaward. First, we 
passed by the docks and the great city of 
New York; afterward, when these were 
left behind, by scores of pretty villas, 
built near the water, with lawns sloping 
to its edge and to little piers, alongside 
of which were moored pleasure-boats and 
yachts riding at anchor. Before we 
passed Staten Island, most of the passen- 
gers had gone down to breakfast, for 
early-rising gives one a capital appetite. 
Some people, wise in time, were busy set- 
ting their state-rooms to rights, that all 
might be “ship-shape” before we crossed 
the bar. Who could tell what was await- 
ing us beyond ? 

There was, like enough, a choppy sea 
outside—the legacy left by a recent gale 
—and it is well to prepare for emergen- 
cies in good time. 

Between breakfast and luncheon many 
ladies took opportunity to change their 
smart, going-off toilettes for the serge 
or rough-and-ready home-spun suits that 
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should do duty, for all and every day 
until we sighted land on the other side. 
Here I may say to those who are doubt- 
ful what clothes they should provide for 
the ocean that a stout Ulster, for both 
men and women, will be found invalu- 
able. It is very seldom so warm, on 
even a summer passage of the Atlantic, 
that an Ulster cannot be worn with per- 
fect comfort, and when a chill sea-breeze 
is blowing one can turn up the collar and 
thrust one’s hands deep down into the 
pockets and feel more thoroughly cozy 
and “ fit” than in any other kind of gar- 
ment. Greatest advantage of all, it does 
not much matter what you have on under- 
neath, for let me tell you, ladies, that un- 
less you are quite proof against an attack 
of mal-de-mer, you will be glad of 
something to wear on board ship that 
will cover you from neck to shoe-leather 
:and so shorten the torture of the morn- 
iing toilette. When your head is split- 
iting and you feel, as you tumble out of 
yyour berth, that you must have fresh air 
instantly, you will appreciate the all- 
‘eovering Ulster. 

As for headdress—provide anything 
that will not easily blow off or be 
spoiled by a wetting of sea-water. “Tam 
o’Shanter” caps were very popular with 
the young ladies on our steamer, and 
hoods-with the old, but I prefer a soft- 
cloth hat to match the Ulster, as one can 
better tie a veil around the brim, and 
long hair, rolled up underneath it, has no 
chance .to escape. I should not have 
thought of giving these hints as to sea- 
going .cestume, supposing that common 
sense would :have taught people what to 
wear under these conditions, if it had not 
been that.on each of our voyages across 
the Atlantic there were some women 
whose dress must have been a cause of 
misery to themselves on account of its 
unsuitableness. It was certainly a laugh- 
ing-stock to their fellow-passengers. 

On one occasion that I remember, a 
lady left New York with a gorgeous bon- 


net, piled very high, in ‘the prevailing 
fashion, with flimsy gauze ribbon and 
artificial poppies; she seemed to have 
sought a good match for her complexion 
in the brilliant hue of the poppies, and 
the effect was really startling. All went 
well with the owner of the bonnet for the 
first two days of the voyage. But on the 
third we sailed into a heavy sea and 
storm of rain. Alas for the bonnet! 
The “dame aux cocquelins,” as she was 
known by some of the passengers, was 
very sea-sick. | Notwithstanding, she 
bravely stayed on deck in spite of rain 
and wind. It was out of the question to 
hold up any protection for the nonnet, as 
an umbrella would instantly have been 
turned inside out. Next morning the 
poor lady’s ruddy face was compara- 
tively pale, and as for the bonnet, it was 
little better than a mashed and drabbled - 
mass of whitey-red pulp. My sea-chair 
and that of its unlucky wearer happen- 
ing to be side by side, we entered into 
conversation, and I was made cognizant 
of the fact that this unlucky headdress 
had been bought “on purpose for the sea, 
to look nice and bright,” and had cost 
upward of “ten dollars,” “and now,” 
added my informant, with a rueful sigh, 
“it isn’t worth ten cents!” The moral is 
self-evident. 

But to return to the first day of our . 
voyage. The weather was glorious; warm, 
with a soft, misty brightness and a light 
breeze. The first day on board ship is 
always full of interest, and then there is 
the piquant sense of novelty in the whole 
situation. One looks with much curi- 
osity at one’s fellow-passengers, though 
nowadays, on the huge steamers which 
are built to carry over five hundred 
cabin passengers, the crowd of people is 
quite bewildering. I am inclined to 
think that the sociability of a voyage in 
old times was more than enough to make 
amends for the greater luxury of modern 
state-rooms and the higher rate of speed. 

The course of progress marches on 























apace, and no doubt we should not gram- 
ble that it is so, yet who would not 
gladly have back many of the old things 
that used to be? Among them I must 
rank the jovial ten-days’ voyages across 
the Atlantic. So many pleasant ac- 
quaintances used to spring up on board 
an ocean steamer. With ten long days of 
monotonous life at sea to look forward 
to, it was well worth while to seek the 
society of one’s neighbors as a means of 
amusement to make time fly faster. 
Sometimes these steamer acquaintances 
became fast friendships before the end of 
the voyage, for where, unless snowbound 
in a country house, are people thrown 
into closer every-day contact than on 
board ship? 

I said we expected to enjoy our week 
at sea, begun under the best of auspices, 
and we were not disappointed. There 
was, indeed, a black Monday, over which 
most of the passengers would wish to 
draw a veil. We had warning of what 
might be expected on Sunday evening, 
the second day out. The sun sank ina 
stormy sky, and toward midnight the 
wind rose to more than the traditional 
“cap-full.” By morning there was a 
high sea running, and the wind blowing 
directly in our teeth. The vessel rode 
along, breasting the big waves, but still 
we pitched much more than was pleasant. 
Tuesday, however, broke calm and fair, 
and from that time our troubles were 
over. The invalids struggled up-stairs 
to the deck, and their good spirits and 
fresh color came back to their cheeks 
with the breath of salt air. 

By this time people had quite shaken 
down to make the best of life on board 
ship. Quoits and shuffleboard were got 
out, and we heard rumors from the smok- 
ing-room of odds given and taken on the 
ship’s run and pools daily sold at auction ; 
also, I am sorry to say, of high stakes at 
poker and nap. Novels were everywhere, 
and the steward who had the ship’s 
library in charge was a busy man. To 
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‘me poetry seemed better in keeping with 


these long, dreamy days. Stretched at 
luxurious ease in one’s sea-chair, with a 
prospect of unbroken, indefinite expanse 
of blue sky and bluer sea, with a volume 
of Tennyson or Shelley for company— 
what could better realize the dream of a 
dolce far niente existence ? 

Before we had been long out, it was 
discovered that we had a professional 
beauty on board and a great popular 
preacher. Both created much interest 
among the passengers, but I think the 
beauty took precedence of our two lions. 
She was a young lady of whom the fash- 
ionable world had heard a great deal, 
and to whom the approval of the future 
King of England had given a “ quasi” 
social position “ pro tem.” She took care 
that her complexion should not be too 
much exposed to sea air and sun, and was 
seldom on deck for more than a couple of 
hours in the afternoon. After she had 
appeared, escorted by a maid, bearing 
cushions and rugs and a sunshade, a 
whisper flew about that Miss was on 
deck. Then, for the first day or two, 
everybody would find some excuse for 
passing where she sat, reclining grace- 
fully under a rose-tirtted sunshade. A 
perfect figure and well-set head and 
handsome features—no one would deny 
her these attractions, but it would have 
been pleasant to see the expression 
brighten for one instant into interest and 
unconsciousness. I suppose it is very 
natural that when the face is the fortune 
it should become the all-absorbing 
thought in life to its owner. The beauty 
was very good-natured in this—no mat- 
ter how ill-bred people were in showing 
curiosity to look at her, they could never 
provoke her serene complacency ! 

The popular preacher was bound for 
England, where he was to help on the 
“ Nationalistic” cause of the Irish by 
speaking in its favor at public meetings. 
He was far from prepossessing in appear- 
ance, but when he was talking earnestly 
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he seemed to hold his listeners spell- 
bound. 

I often watched his face at these times, 
and sometimes caught fragments of his 
conversation, and I failed to understand 
wherein the charm lay. Undoubtedly, 
fur many people, it was there. 

On Thursday, our fifth day at sea, 
there was an exciting, though brief, race 
between the latest-built and fastest of the 
German-Lloyd steamers and our own 
Cunarder. We passed her very easily, 
and an hour or two later she had become 
a mere speck on the water in our rear. 

On Thursday evening some one made 
a praiseworthy effort to get up a concert 
in aid of a seaman’s charity. Perhaps 
there was not enough enthusiasm to carry 
it through, and people were backward in 
lending their services to help. The con- 
cert did not come off, but almost every 
evening we had impromptu music on 
deck. There was a young American 
among the passengers who had a fine 
baritone voice, and he, with two or three 
others, took the lead in the choruses. For 
accompaniment there was a banjo, and 
the harmonies of the glees and college 
ditties, sung in parts, went far over the 
water as we used ‘to gather around the 
little knot of musicians to listen in the 
twilight after dinner. 

Saturday and the end of eur voyage 
came upon us quickly. A _ regretful 
good-bye to lazy, happy days of sunshine 
and dreaming. In less than twelve 
hours we should be in all the bustle of a 
large town again. 

The coast of Ireland was sighted in the 
early hours of the morning, when no 
enterprising passenger could say he had 
been there to see. Before breakfast we 
had sailed into the harbor of Queens- 
town, and our engines were to have a 
short rest—the first in seven days. The 


packet-boat came out, as usual, to meet 
the steamer and took off her mails and 
the passengers who were bound for the 
Very green indeed looked 


Green Isle. 
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all that we could see of it on this sun- 
shiny summer morning. The scene 
was a very pretty one. Little fishing 
beats with white sails were scudding 
hither and thither across the bay. A 
White Star Liner, the “Germanic,” which 
had left New York on the Thursday be- 
fore we sailed, reached Queenstown a few 
hours earlier, and was also in the harbor. 
Presently her tug left her, and we saw 
her steam away toward Liverpool. The 
passengers foresaw that another race was 
in store for us, and were anxious that we 
should be off quickly and on her track. 

“Can we overtake her, Captain?” I 
heard some one ask, and the twinkle in 
the Captain’s eye was good to see. 
Doubtless he gave the Germanic a good 
start that it might be the better seen how 
easily he could beat her! 

Between Queenstown and Liverpool 
our speed of twenty knots was never 
slackened, and we had still another race 
to run—against the tide. If we could 
not make the bar that evening we must 
wait outside of Liverpool all night. We 
did get over, without much time to spare, 
and before the red glow of a glorious sun- 
set had faded out of the sky we were in 
Liverpool. 

Our great ship looked majestic in the 
weird half-light as we left her in the 
packet-boat to go ashore. Her outline 
was silhouetted against the fading ver- 
milion and gold which had made the 
west radiant, and was black as night. 
On board of her there was left only one 
figure which we could distinguish—that 
of the old Captain on the quarter-deck. 
A light-hearted man one thinks the 
Captain must have been that evening, re- 
lieved of so heavy a weight of responsi- 
bility as he had borne for the past seven 
days. The passengers gave him a hearty 
cheer as we steamed away in the noisy 
little tug-boat. 

There followed, of course, a great bustle 
of landing, and then the claiming of lug- 
gage in the Custom-House. 

















Indulgent English Custom-Houses ! 
The polite officials merely ask a few ques- 
tions, and for form’s sake, perhaps, they 
raise the lids of the boxes and cast a 
glance inside, and that finishes the busi- 
ness for the ladies. The men undergo 
more rigorous examination in these times, 
when gentlemen of Davitt’s and O’ Rossa’s 
following sometimes take occasion to 
stow away a package of dynamite among 
their personal belongings. 

Whilst the examination goes on, it is 
amusing to cast an eye over the crowd of 
passengers in the great room. The 
beauty seems to be tired. She has as- 
sumed an air of martyrdom, and, leaning 
back against a wooden pillar, she closes 
her eyes. A very young man, who was 
her vis-a-vis at table on the steamer, is 
touched by the sight of beauty in distress. 
By some means he finds a chair, and 
offers it, very humbly, for her acceptance. 
She smiles and murmurs her thanks, and 
her interest in life appears to revive. 


The mother and sister, who are not hand-- 


some, are left standing, and one could 
not help noticing that the occupant of 
the chair was less pale and tired looking 
than they. 

Some of our passengers who had not 
been in England before seemed as if they 
could not believe that they were to be so 
easily let off in the Custom-House. One 
lady came to me with a beaming face and 
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said: “ Why, my dear, this is just de. 
lightful! They really never looked into 
our trunks at all. What must English 
people think when they have to go 
through our Custom-House in New 
York? I think it a real shame to treat 
you as they do there!” I think many 
people will be of my friend's opinion. 

Our party of ten were all unanimous 
in deciding that we would not spend the 
first night and Sunday in smoky Liver- 
pool, and so, with luggage intact, we 
crossed the river by a late ferry to Bir- 
kenhead, and left for Chester at a quar- 
ter past eleven, getting to our hotel just 
as the Cathedral clock was chiming the © 
midnight hour. 

Dear, quiet, old-world town of Ches- 
ter! It is the place of all others to go to 
on first landing in England, to rest and 
be refreshed. How soundly we slept be- 
tween the snowy linen sheets in the hotel 
that night! and then, next morving, how 
pleasant to be awakened first by the 
sound of the bells chiming, and thus re- 
minded that it was Sunday! 

I must not go on to tell of this day and 
those which followed, when we saw Ches- 
ter under its week-day aspect, for this 
would encroach on the subject of my next 
letter. So good-bye, for the present, any 
kind reader who has indulgently followed 
the account of a voyage across the At- 
lantic in these pages. E. A. W. 
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AM rather prone to go to extremes, 

so my friends say, and it was perhaps 
due to this propensity that on going West 
to engage in teaching I should have 
passed the fertile fields of older-settled 
regions and only stopped, when I was 
almost penniless, in Dakota. I had yet to 
teach my first term, and I soon found 
that even in the West, or at least in the 


towns about Weston, where my friend 
Mrs. Haynes lived, most of the situations 
were already filled, and there was little 
demand for inexperienced teachers. I 
was glad at last to accept a position in 
the country, some twenty miles from 
Weston, which was then the terminus of 
the railroad. I was to teach six months, 
including the summer and winter terms, 
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and for my services I was to receive the 
munificent sum of three hundred dollars. 
To me, who had never earned one cent 
by my own exertions, it seemed almost a 
fortune. 

I was to ride out to the scene of my 
future labors with the director of the 
district, who was engaged in hauling 
lumber. He would bring a load of grain 
down to Weston and take back a load of 
lumber. Mr. Jarvis was a tall, angular, 
good-natured specimen of the Western 
farmer, and one Saturday afternoon I 
found myself and trunk aboard a load of 
lumber and ready to accompany him 
home. 

“Ye won’t mind teachin’ in the old 
school-house a spell, I reckon,” he re- 
marked, ‘after we had exhausted the 
weather as a topic of conversation; “I 
expect it will be nigh-a’most winter be- 
fore the new school-house is finished.” 

“Oh! no, I won’t mind it in the least,” 
I answered, cheerfully ; “ your old school- 
house is log, I presume.” 

“Log!” The expression of disgust at 
my ignorance almost blotted out the 
beaming good-humor in Mr. Jarvis’s 
“ Logs is a mighty scarce 
article on the prairies,” he continued ; 
“the old school-house is sod. But it’s got 
a good turf roof and a glass window, and 
is nigh about as comfortable as any.” 

I remembered good Mrs. Haynes's 
whispered injunction at parting—* Come 
back, Jennie, if you find things too dis- 
agreeable or you get homesick. Don’t 
stay out there and suffer.” 

But I determined that I would not go 
back—no, not if I had to teach in a 
dugout ; and it was well that my resolu- 
tions were so strong. 

The latter part of our journey was 
made after nightfall, so I did not get to 
see much of the country. At last, right 
in the midst of the dead flat through 
which we had been passing, so it seemed, 
Mr. Jarvis stopped, threw the reins to 
the ground, and; with a hearty, “ Here 
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you are! just run in and make yourself 
at home,” assisted me to alight. 

“ But I don’t see any house,” I said, in 
a sudden fear that I had been the victim 
of a conspiracy. But just then a door, 
seemingly in the ground near me, was 
thrown open, and light streamed out. 
Aladdin could not have been more aston- 
ished when he found the entrance to his 
cave. The sound of our voices had been 
the “open sesame.” 

Going down three steps, I found my- 
self in a good-sized room, where I was 
greeted by kind Mrs. Jarvis as cordially 
as if I had been one of her own girls re- 
turning after a short absence. 

“I don’t suppose you ever saw a dug- 
out before,” said the wise, motherly body 


‘as she bustled about and took off my 


wraps and installed me in the only rock- 
ing-chair the house afforded; “but this 
is partly sod. He’s going to build a new 
frame-house as soon as he can get the 
lumber hauled. But we’re very comfort- * 
able as it is—now aint we?” 

The good woman! there was no resist- 
ing her cheerful way of making the best 
of everything ; and as the odors of baked. 
potatoes and stewed chicken attested the 
substantial character of the supper she 
was preparing, I felt myself grow 
stronger in the purpose to also meet 
cheerfully whatever might await me. 

Where were we all to sleep? That 
was the question that kept puzzling me 
as we ate and talked. There were three 
children, Mr. and Mrs. Jarvis, and my- 
self. To accommodate these there was 
but one bed and a small lounge visible. 
Could there be more subterraneous apart- 
ments? But my mind was set at rest 
soon after the dishes were cleared away. 
A trundle-bed appeared from beneath the 


irge one; the lounge expanded through 


several unfoldings into a good-sized 
couch.. Meanwhile Mr. Jarvis, at his 
wife’s suggestion, took the poker and be- 
gan searching the corners of the rooms 
and about the beds. 1 became curious. 




















“ What is it?—mice?’ I asked, when 
Mr. Jarvis had gone out-of-doors to give 
us womenfolks a chance to retire. 

“Snakes,” said Mrs. Jarvis. “ But 
you needn’t be a mite scared. We've 
never found a snake in the house yet, and 
perhaps never will. But since one of our 
neighbors killed one under their stove, I 

‘can’t bear to go to bed until he has 
looked and I’m sure there’s none about.” 

So I essayed to creep courageously into 
bed, but sprang to the floor with a shriek 
upon hearing a curious rattling sound 
among the quilts. It happened to be 
only the baby’s rattle box, however, and, 
very much ashamed of my foolish fears, 
I again disappeared beneath the covers. 


Mrs. Jarvis called her husband in from. 


his star-gazing, and a chorus of snores 
from noses large and small soon signified 
that only from myself did the fear of 
reptiles drive away sleep. 

“I’m sorry I’m too busy to go with 
you, but you can see the house from 
here, so there’s no danger of your gettin’ 
lost,” said School Director Jarvis, Monday 
morning, as he was about to set out for 
Weston, and I was making preparations 
for that dreaded “first day of school.” 
. “The neighbors all know about the school, 
and the children will be on hand airly, I 
expect. It’s pretty cool, and I expect 
you'll need a fire this morning. There’s 
a haystack right there we put up last 
fall on purpose to burn.” : 

My way led across the prairie, which 
was covered with a short, thick grass ex- 
cept where the underlying stone cropped 
out above the surface and ‘there was not 
sufficient soil to support vegetation. The 
school-house was easily found, there not 
being a tree or shrub to obstruct the 
view. Indeed, the almost limitless view 
was quite appalling, making one appear 
such a mere mite, so small and insignifi- 
cant, in the midst of the vast plain by 
which he was surrounded. 

The school-house was small and poorly 
supplied with benches, but I had been 
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told my school would be small. The 
April air was raw and cold; we must 
have a fire. I looked about for fuel, but 
not a stick of wood or bit of coal was 
to be found. Then I remembered that 
Mr. Jarvis had said something about hay. 
Yes, there was a small haystack near. 
Could it be that that was the only fuel 
provided? I questioned little six-year- 


old Jimmy Jarvis, who had accompanied ~ 


me; but he had never been to school 
before and could give me no satisfaction. 
Two little urchins of the ages of eight 
and ten came in, blue and shivering with 
cold. There was no alternative—I must 
have a fire. I gathered a bundle of hay, 
crowded it into the stove, and set it aflame. 

With a roar, the dry, light fuel blazed 
and burned, and then died. down, leaving 
only black ashes behind. 

Was I tostand all day poking the hay 
into the stove in order to keep the chil- 
dren from freezing ? 

“Pap always twists the hay, teacher. 
He twists it up solid and then it burns 
longer,” said one of the small ones. 

So I went again to the haystack, 
and after pulling out a great heap, at- 
tempted to put it into some form that 
would render it more enduring. But the 
hay hurt my hands, and after I had done 
my best it was only a fluffy mass, after 
all. <A feeling of incompetency, a deso- 
late homesickness, crept over me. This 
work expected of me was. so different 
from anything I had ever done; the prai- 
ries stretched out so bleak and desolate 
on every side; the sky, even, as it met 
the horizon, there seemed to be so much 
more of it than I had ever seen before, 
like a vast ocean encircling a lonely 
island. I worked on with face averted 
to keep the children from noticing the 
tears which would come, no matter how 
firmly I resolved not to be guilty of such 
signs of weakness. 

“May I not help? It is hard for 
the tender hands,” came a voice at my 
elbow. 
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Could it be some good fairy had taken 
pity on my ignorance? Even so, there 
she stood, blue-eyed, fair, smiling, holding 
out a pair of strong, willing hands. I 
grasped them both in my eagerness. I 
could have kissed them. 

“Qh! if you only will,” I said, “or if you 
will only show me how! I don’t know 
how to do at all.” 

“ Anna! Anna!” cried the children, as 
they came trooping out of the school- 
house, attracted by the sound of her 
voice ; and she had a pat and a smile for 
each. Her deft hands soon relieved me 
of my anxiety. She twisted the hay into 
a rope thicker than my wrist, then, by a 
dextrous turn, it was doubled back, and 
left in twists not unlike a skein of yarn, 
but so compact that it burned as long as 
wood, or even longer. 

Anna Van Kamp was the name of my 
friend in need. She was dressed in quaint, 
foreign fashion, with a gay-colored hand- 
kerchief over her head. When she re- 
moved this, I saw how pretty she was, 
with her soft, yellow hair, deep blue eyes, 
fair complexion, and white, even teeth. 

The world had suddenly grown very 
bright and cheerful. The scholars flocked 
in until there were ten of them, all that 
lived, perhaps, in a radius of five miles, I 
touched my bell, half fearing to do so, 
lest at the opening of school Anna might 
disappear as suddenly as she had come, 

But not so; she produced from among 
the folds of her gown a book, and sat 
down with my pupils. 

“T wish the English to learn,” she said, 


- in her pretty, broken speech, and then 


gave her whole attention to her task. 

This was the way we met. I learned 
soon that she was the daughter of a Ger- 
man, who had taken a claim near. She 
came on to school, missing now and then 
a day in busy times; and when thus 
obliged to stay away, she took our sun- 
shiue with her. We all depended upon 
her, I think. 

“Teacher,” said Sammy Bowles, one 


day as I was hearing the primer class, 
“ there’s a snake fell down from the roof 
inside. It’s just under your desk.” 

It was a very undignified thing to do, 
but I found myself the next instant 
standing on my chair, with my skirts 
tightly gathered about my ankles. The 
children expressed no surprise at my 
queer actions; indeed, they seemed not 
to expect anything else of me, but looked 
to Anna. 

Anna was equal to the emergency. 
She put down her book and seized the 
poker, but at sight of the diminutive 
specimen of the wriggling creation, pity 
overcame all other feeling. 

“Tt will not harm do,” she said, and 
opening the door, gently guided the 
frightened reptile in that direction and 
allowed it to escape. 

She could not understand my willing- 
ness to have that destroyed which could 
do no harm, and I could not bear to 
lower myself in her estimation by urging 
the matter; but I lived in constant fear 
after that of the return of our unwel- 
come visitor, and a clod falling from wall 
or ceiling never failed to give me a 
fright. ; 

Two carpenters came after awhile to | 
work at Mr. Jarvis’s house, and I was 
obliged to seek another boarding-place. 

“If there'd been only one, you see, 
we'd have managed well enough,” said 
good Mrs. Jarvis; “for then he could 
have slept with him and you and I slept 
together. But, as it is, he has spoken to 
the Van Kamps, and you'll have a good 
boarding-place there, though they are 
German as can be and don’t speak 
scarcely a word of English—only Anna.” 

So I went to the Van Kamps’, and 
Anna walked with me to and from 
school, and I grew more and more fond 
of her. She was a bright, eager student 
and learned rapidly. I had the secret of 
her application and earnestness in a 
chance remark of hers one day: 

“ Gustave Otto learns the English, too. 




















He wishes the language to speak when 
he here comes.” 

Who was Gustave Otto? 

At this question a blush most beauti- 
ful overspread Anna’s intelligent counte- 
nance. I scented a romance, and at last 
the whole story was out. Gustave was 
Anna’s lover. He was still in Germany, 
but was to come over in the fall, and then 
they would marry and settle down on a 
farm somewhere near. 

Anna assumed new interest in my eyes. 
I was fond of romance, and here was one 
that promised a delightful termination. 
I loved to question Anna. Was Gustave 
good-looking? was he wealthy? was he 
learned? was he loving? And Anna, 
out of the simplicity of her heart, an- 
swered truly, though with many blushes. 
He was not wealthy, but they had strong 
hands and willing hearts, and could 
work ; he was not exactly handsome, but 
so large and well-made and so good, and 
he had fine, clear eyes, that could look 
down into one’s heart almost, and no one 
could jump or shoot or ride better than 
he. Then, too, he was educated, and had 
been acting as tutor for the sons of a 
gentleman, but was quite willing and 
anxious to come to America and work on 
a farm of his own. ' 

I really grew more sentimental over 
the affair than Anna herself. I taught 
her all my little accomplishments—draw- 
ing, painting, embroidery, and the like— 
and read with her my favorite books, 
thinking ever how pleased Gustave would 
be to find his bride so well informed. 
And I remodeled her wardrobe, even 
adding to it from my own that it might 
be as pretty and stylish as possible, in- 
sisted on her wearing his favorite colors 
and dressing her hair in a fashion she 
had told me.he liked. And Anna did 
everything as I wished, but I could see it 
was more from a desire to please me than 
from any sentiment she entertained for 
her absent lover. In truth, I was some- 
what disappointed in this. She displayed 
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none of the tremors and fond anxieties 
ascribed, in the many romances I had 
read, to love-lorn ladies separated from 
their sweethearts. She was as calm and 
placid as if a broad ocean did not roll 
between her and her betrothed, ate her 
five meals a day, after the German fash- 
ion, with as good appetite as her brothers, 
and slept much more soundly than I, who 
had never yet had a lover. 

But, for all that, her faith in Gustave 
was something remarkable. His word 
was with her the symbol of absolute 
truth. 

“Gustave haf told me so,” she would 
say, with an expression of having settled 
the matter beyond all doubt, very much 
as if she had said, “ It is Scripture, there- 


* fore it must be true.” 


“What do you think Gustave is doing 
now, Anna?” I would ask sometimes, 
as we sat before the small house or 
walked together. 

“He comes now from a walk. He 
walks always with his pupils at this time. 
Gustave haf told me how he spends each 
day,” she would answer, with a far-seeing, 
dreamy expression, as if she saw him of 
whom she spoke. 

The summer passed. I spent my vaca- 
tion with the Van Kamps. They had a 
large harvest, and I used to go with 
Anna to the fields and help her gather 
the sheaves of wheat and oats, while her 
brothers shocked. I helped her as she 
milked and tethered the cows, and grew 
as fond of the gentle animals asshe. We 
tended together the little plot of flowers 
before the house, where pinks and sweet- 
williams, pansies and corn-flowers were 
blooming. We looked over the linen 
that, piled in a great chest, had been 
brought from Germany for her dowry, 
and washed and bleached it until the 
snow was not whiter. 

. I began to feel very much at home at 
the Van Kamps’. 

- Just before the winter term began I 
received a letter from Mrs. Haynes. 
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She had been absent on a visit, but hav- 
ing returned home, wished me to come 
and see her before my school opened, 
The Haynes family had removed to a 
town a short distance east of Weston, 
and part of the journey could be made 
by rail. I went; had a delightful visit 
with my friend, and was returning. The 
cars were crowded, and I was scarcely 
able to find a seat; but I did at last get 
settled by the side of a good-natured 
woman, who took her little boy on her 
lap to make room forme. We had trav- 
ersed perhaps half the distance between 
the two stations when a young man, evi- 
dently from the smoking-car, judging 
from the odor of bad tobacco which he 
carried with him, passed through our car 
looking for a seat. He must have been 
intoxicated, for such unsteadiness of gait 
could scarcely have been caused by the 
motion of the cars. I watched him as he 
reeled from one side to the other of the 
aisle, and then, pausing with his hand 
upon the door, looked back before pass- 
ing on to the next car. I saw then that 
he was tall and finely formed and had 
handsome features. But the face bore 
marks of dissipation, the mouth had be- 
come sensual, the eyes dull, and the spirit 
that looked through had evidently be- 
come enslaved—a sad wreck of what 
might have been a noble manhood. He 
opened the door and passed out upon the 
platform. The next instant, above the 
clatter of the wheels, came a dreadful 
shriek. There was a great commotion 
among the passengers to learn what had 
occurred. And as the train slackened its 
speed, and at last stopped, heads were 
thrust from the car windows, and the plat- 
forms were crowded with an eager, ex- 
cited throng. The broad prairies stretched 
on every side; only a small dot here and 
there, with its spiral of blue smoke, indi- 
cated the home of the settlers. Had the 
engine jumped the track, had some part 
‘of the machinery failed, or had a broken 
rail occasioned a wreck of some part of 
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the long train? But at last the mystery 
was solved, as was borne past us by the 
train hands a mass that bore some sem- 
blance to a human form, carefully covered 
from view. I had kept my seat. I knew 
too well what had happened. The poor, 
drunken wretch in crossing the platform 
had missed his footing and fallen. He 
had, perhaps, caught at the railing, and 
clung sufficiently long to realize his peril 
and utter that one shriek before meeting 
his fate. 

Well, it is a sad thing to meet death 
in that way; but when manhood is 
wrecked, and only the bestial nature has 
survived, it is often a sadder thing to 
live. Perhaps it is as well when the 
course downward is checked even by such 
an end as this. I was roused from these 
reflections by the voice of the conductor: 

“Is any one in this car acquainted with 
Gustave Otto or Holbein Van Kamp?” 

I looked up and nodded. The con- 
ductor approached. 

“TI am well acquainted with Holbein 
Van Kamp,” I said. “He is a German 
farmer who resides some twenty miles 
from Weston, which is his address. He 
is expecting a friend soon from Germany, 
by the name of Gustave Otto. I am the 
teacher in their district and board at the 
Van Kamps’.” 

“Ah! that explains it all. This Otto 
is not a relative, you say? Well, it’s an 
unlucky piece of business, anyway. Here, 
we found this card among the effects of 
the man just killed,” and he handed me 
a bit of pasteboard. 

“Gustave Otto,” was neatly engraved 
upon one side; upon the other was 
written, “ Holbein Van Kamp, Weston, 
Dakota, U. 8S. America.” 

The man who had just met his death, 
then, was Anna’s lover. The card slipped 
from my fingers, the faces near me 
began to whirl around, and I heard the 
conductor saying, “ Bless my soul! I do 
believe this young lady has fainted.” 

; But I did not faint; by a mighty 






































effort of will I recalled my wandering 
senses. 

“T think he must be the friend whom 
the Van Kamps were expecting,” I said, 
as soon as I could speak. “I have heard 
him described as having a small scar on 
his forehead above the left eye. If I 
could only see him a moment.” 

The conductor had stood gazing at me, 
nervously stroking his smoothly shaven 
chin. Now, passing his hand. over his 
eyes as if to shut out some unpleasant 
sight, he turned toward the window. 

“ Impossible!” he said. “ He is crushed 
beyond all recognition; his own mother 
would not know him.” 

When all the evidence that could be 
adduced in regard to the poor victim’s 
identity had been brought forward, there 
seemed little doubt but that he was 
indeed Gustave Otto. 

I knew that Anna would, at least, wish 
the poor consolation of weeping above 
the grave of her loved one, and the little 
prairie cemetery, a mile from her father’s 
farm, would perhaps be the spot she 
would choose for his last resting-place. 

The trainmen, with ready sympathy, 
seconded all my suggestions, and through 
their assistance the necessary arrange- 
ments were completed. 

That was a dreary ride across the 
prairies, now bleak with autumn frosts 
and chilling winds, with that coffined 
form in the wagon behind us. There 
was no hearse to be obtained at Weston, 
and there was plenty of room in the big 
lumber wagon, in which Arne Van 
Kamp had come for me, for our silent 
companion. Besides, we had no alterna- 
tive; no other conveyance was to be 
obtained. 

But I thought the journey would never 
be ended, and the clatter and rumble of 
the big wagon at last seemed to settle 
down into the refrain, repeated over and 
over again, “He’s dead, dead, dead !” 
until it nearly drove me wild. Yet, as 


we neared home, I could not help wish- . 
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ing we were farther away. How could I 
break to Anna the sad news that would 
sadden her whole life? I wondered if, 
with her quick sensitiveness, she did not 
already feel the shadow of the calamity 
But no; when I 
entered the house she greeted me with a 
brighter countenance than usual. 

“Gustave is coming,” she whispered, as 
I put my arms about her and laid my 
cheek against her fair hair. “I haf a 
letter written a month ago. He travels 
to England with his young gentlemen, 
and then the ship will bring him from 
Liverpool. Ah! is it not good news? 
But why look you so sad? are you ill?” 

“A letter written a month ago,” I 
said ; “then it is time he were here.” 

“ But did I not tell you he travels with 
the young gentlemen? He comes not 
till the middle of the month, he say. 
They will go slowly and see the sights— 
the pictures and all the beautiful scene- 
ries,” persisted Anna, 

“He will never see them more,” said 
her brother Arne, who stood by; “he is 
dead.” 

I was afraid the sudden shock would 
kill Anna; but she only seemed dazed 
and bewildered, and when I told her all 
I had to tell, softening as well as I could 
its ghastly details, she did not yet seem to 
comprehend. Though there seemed suffi- 
cient proof of the identity of Gustave 
Otto with the cold form now awaiting 
burial, she was incredulous. 

There was the card bearing his name; 
besides this was a little knot of blue rib- 
bon—a love-knot, so Anna herself said, 
that she had given her lover before part- 
ing; in a little satchel, bearing engraved 
on a small silver plate the initials G. O., 
was a change of linen marked in German 
script with the full name, Gustave Otto. 
Surely all this was proof sufficient ; out 
Anna only shook her head. 

“He was not to start so soon,” ve 
would say; “how, then, can it be he ?” 
The remains of the poor unfortunate 
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were buried in the prairie cemetery. One 
grave only was there, a lonely little 
mound, over which the prairie grass had 
not yet throwna coverlet. Near this was 
now the other grave, and as the chilling 
November winds wailed and the leaden 
sky seemed to draw down closer about us 
as we stood there, I thought that I had 
never witnessed a scene more sad and 
desolate. We waited until the grave was 
filled, the mound heaped above, and the 
wooden slab set in place at the head. On 
the slab was simply carved the date of 
death; for when her father had prepared 
the board and would have carved upon it 
her lover’s name, Anna, with more agita- 
tion than she had yet shown, had cried 
out piteously, in her native tongue : 

“Ah! no—not that, not that! 
not he—it is not my Gustave !” 

Her father had silently yielded, and 
the grave was nameless. 

I went to my school again, but Anna 
did not accompany me. She went about 
her work as usual, putting everything in 
order, making the whole house neater, if 
possible, than ever, as if in readiness for 
some guest. And one evening, on com- 
ing home from school, I found her sewing 
upon that garment of all others—her 
wedding-dress. It was a cashmere of 
palest blue that I had bought and given 
her, that on her bridal day she might 
wear her lover’s favorite color. She had 
been .sewing on it the day of our sad 
homecoming ; I had put the dress away 
out of sight, and now—could it be that 
her trouble had affected her mind? I 
guessed that her father and mother feared 
as much also, for they regarded Anna 
sadly as she went on with her prepara- 
tions, and when she was not by they 
would sometimes give vent to their anx- 
iety in tears. 

What could Ido? It was of no use to 
tell Anna how useless were all her prepa- 
rations. She would only shake her head, 
and say: 


It is 


“ He said he would not start before the © 
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month began; how then could it be 
he?” 

It was of no use to explain that her 
léver, wishing to give her a pleasant sur- 
prise, might have started svoner than, his: 
letters had signified. 

“ Ah! -you do not know Gustave Otto. 
What he say, he do, always,” she would 
answer. “About the middle of the 
month he will be here his letter say, and 
then he will come.” 

I would turn away sick at heart, and 
yet thankful, as I remembered that hand- 
some, dissipated face, that at least she 
need never know how ill-grounded was 
her confidence in him, how fallen was the 
manhood which she had so reverenced. 

November fifteenth passed. Anna was 
expectant and nervous. She would start 
at every footfall, and many times her 
anxious gaze scanned the road which 
stretched, a dark, serpentine line, across 
the prairies until lost in the distance. 
But no one came. 

The next day was Monday. I set out 
as usual for school, having now a neat 
frame building in which to teach. 
Neither was I now dependent upon a 
haystack for fuel, for a new stove and a 
bountiful supply of coal had also been 
furnished. So when once there we were 
tolerably comfortable, except for our fear 
of “blizzards.” The older children had 
learned the signs of these storms in past 
winters, and had been anxiously watch- 
ing the skies ever since school began. It 
seemed ridiculous to me to be looking for 
snow-storms in November; but having 
never experienced the rigors of a Dakota 
winter, I was not at all prepared to say 
what might happen. 

On this day the children had been par- 
ticularly restless all forenoon. I have 
since wondered if, in their wide, free, 
prairie life, instinct had not become un- 
usually developed, and if, as is the case 
with the animals, they did not feel the 
influence of the storm brewing before any 
signs of it were observable. 




















At least, the restlessness. of the pupils 
had especially tried my patience that 
day. 

“Jimmy, quit looking out of the win- 
dow, and get your lesson! I shall pun- 
ish you if I have to speak to you about it 
again,” I said at last to one of the schol- 
ars, after repeated reproofs had seemingly 
fallen unheeded upon his ears. 

Jimmy turned a scared face toward me; 
but it was not my threat which had 
frightened him. He advanced slowly 
toward my desk, his big blue eyes larger 
than ever. 

“Teacher, there’s a blizzard comin’. 
We'd better d’smiss school and go home,” 
he said. 


I rose and went to the window. The 


sun was still shining, but in the west a 
dark line of foaming, yeasty clouds were 
slowly rising. They did not look espe- 
cially dangerous, but I had heard so 
much about the swift oncoming of these 
terrible storms that I preferred to be on 
the safe side. So, taking Jimmy’s ad- 
vice, I dismissed school, wrapped the 
children up warmly, and sent them home. 
Then I waited to watch them as they ran 
off across the prairie homeward, for it 
would have been a dangerous thing for 
any of them to have loitered by the way 
and been caught in the storm. I had 
some proof of this myself, for while I 
was yet quite a distance from the Van 
Kamp farmhouse the storm came. With 
a fierce rush of wind and a blinding 
shower of snow, I was almost taken off 
my feet. The storm whirled about me 
as if I were but the sport of its mad 
fancy. Chilled and buffeted and blinded, 
with every familiar landmark suddenly 
hidden from view, I would have been 
completely at the mercy of the storm, 
had not the lowing of the cattle and the 
barking of the dog, as the cattle were 
driven to their sheds, guided me safely, 
and I reached the farmhouse none the 
worse for my encounter with the Western 
storm king. 
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It grew colder, and the storm increased 
rapidly in fury. The snow fell thicker 


and faster. It scarcely had time to reach 
the ground before it was taken up and 
whirled and tossed about and piled in 
heaps, only to be again blown and tossed 
and whirled like an uneasy wraith which 
could not be allowed a resting-place. I 
turned from the window, where I had 
long been with fascinated interest watch- 
ing the storm, when I noticed that Anna 
was standing by me, her hands tightly 
clasped, her eyes wide and anxious, her 
very lips colorless. 

“Tt is a dreadful storm, Anna,” I said, 
putting my arm about her, “but your 
father and the boys are at home, are they 
not ?” 

For answer the outside door was 
thrown open, and they came tramping 
into the long, low kitchen, the two young 
men stamping the snow from their boots 
and shaking it from their caps and coats, 
and laughing and talking as if to be out 
in such a storm were mere pastime; their 
father, more grave, slowly removing his 
buffalo overcoat and wiping the frost 
from his eyebrows and gray beard with 
the long towel which hung on the 
roller. 

“Tt will be bad for the one who is out 
the prairie on in this storm,” he said, as 
he sat down in his usual chair by the 
fire. 

A sobbing cry burst from Anna’s: lips. 

“Ah, mein Gustave! He cannot find 
the way! he will die, and the snow will 
cover him—he will be lost out in the 
dreadful storm,” she said, wildly, her 
anxiety now utterly beyond control. 

The little group about the fire gazed 
with awe-struck faces at each other. 
Was Anna raving?—Gustave was dead 
and buried. 

Her mother rose, and putting her arms 
about her, with tender words of endear- 
ment in her native tongue, tried to calm 
the excited girl. But she drew away 
from the loving arms that would have 
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restrained her and went again to the 
window. 

A moment she stood there, her eyes 
wildly dilated, every nerve tense, her 
whole form in a listening attitude. 

“There, he is calling! he is calling!” 

she cried, and catching a thick shawl 
from its nail she rushed out into the 
storm. 
It had all happened so quickly. No 
one had had the presence of mind to guess 
her intention and stop her. The child 
had become raving mad and had gone 
out into the storm to meet her death. So 
we all thought. 

“Oh! go and bring her back. If you 
love her, go!” I sobbed, as her brothers 
sat gazing blankly at the door through 
which she had vanished. 

In my impatience it seemed an endless 
time before they could get started. I 
wept and wrung my hands, and paced 
the floor as if I, too, had lost my reason. 

Anna’s father was scarcely less excited 
than myself. She was his darling—this 
young, fair daughter of his house and 
heart. He would also have gone in 
search of her had not his wife restrained 
him. She replenished the fire, placed 
blankets warming, and then, seizing the 
great horn, went to the door and sent out 
upon the winds a long blast that rose 
loud and clear above the din and roar of 
the tempest. Again and again at short 
intervals the horn sent forth its guiding 
voice. How long this continued I do not 
know, for at such times moments seem 
hours; but for a long time there was no 
trace of the three who had gone out into 
the storm. The furious winds tossed the 
snow in our faces, and mocked and 
shrieked as if in derision of our puny at- 
tempts. 


It was indeed a fearful risk the three . 


incurred. Should they get beyond the 
sound of the horn, with no fences, not a 
tree or other landmark to guide their 
way, they might wander around and 
around until, too tired to go further, they 


sank down in the snow and yielded to 
that sleep which ends in death. The 
storm might last for days, but, with no 
shelter, a few hours would do the fatal 
work. 

But at last a shout was heard—faint 
indeed, but it was surely a human voice. 
Again the notes of the horn rang out 
and the answering shout was repeated. 
The suspense of the next few minutes 
was almost unbearable. Had the young 
men given up their search for Anna, and 
was it they whom we heard returning? 

A dark form came striding through 
the drifts, and closely following, sup- 
ported on either side by her brother and 
a tall stranger, was Anna. 

“Gustave!” cried the father and 
mother, starting back in affright, as if 
they had seen a ghost. But the embrace 
which each in turn received from the 
snow-covered, bearded stranger was of 
too substantial quality to be doubted. 
And soon, amid a perfect chorus of ques- 
tions and explanations, which I, not 
knowing German, could not understand, 
the new-comer, still holding fast the 
hand of Anna, sat and warmed himself 
before the fire. 

With the tears still undried upon my 
cheeks, I could only sit and gaze as if in 
a dream. If this was Anna’s lover, and 
none who looked upon her glowing, 
happy face could doubt it, who was that 
other? 

Later, when the eager questioning had 
abated, and Anna, with a new beauty in 
her love-lit eyes, led her lover to me, 
naming me as her dear friend and 
teacher, the mystery was explained. The 
victim of the accident was Gustave’s boy- 
hood friend. He had fallen into evil 
ways, and at last had committed some 
misdemeanor which laid him liable to 
imprisonment. He had come to Otto 
imploring his aid, and, after many prom- 
izes of reformation, had been furnished 
by him with means to leave the country, 
and with the little tokens which should 




















_ commend him to the kind hearts of his 
friends. He had met his death. And 
had not Anna preserved ‘such unwaver- 
ing faith in her lover’s word, he, too, 
might have met a fate as sad. Had she 
Leen faithless as we, her love-quickened 
" senses might not have heard her lover's 
voice in all the tumult and noise of 
the storm, and almost within reach of 
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home and love and friends, he might 
have slept, too, in a nameless grave. 

I was bridesmaid at Anna’s wedding. 
That was some years ago ; but still Anna 
retains her faith in her husband’s word, 
and with her old-time simplicity, she 
often says: 

“ What he says, that he will do.” 

M. A. J. K. 
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COLD, blustering day in that rough- 
est of all our calendar months, 
March. The wind is whistling along in its 
noisy, willful way, thoroughly enjoying 
itself in merry jigs and dances, taking an 
unwilling partner now and then in its 
waltzes and quicksteps, and almost carry- 
ing him off his feet, so vigorous and rough 
is its affectionate embrace; swinging 
corners occasionally, with such uncouth 
and tremendous force as to set the whole 
visible world in commotion, and then 
seeming to laugh in boisterous glee at its 
own rough sports. 

Jennie Fielding has twice had a brisk 
race after her brown felt hat, and her 
little, gilt-spotted veil, that she prized so 
highly as a beautifier, and that she had 
placed so coquettishly on the very tip 
end of her nose, has deserted her long 
ago, and can be seen tantalizingly skim- 
ming and flying joyously away among 
the high tree-tops. 

“Fortunately I’ve just resewed the 
buttons on my coat, and my shoes are 
new and fit somewhat decently,” she 
says to herself, consolingly, as she buries 
her nose in the soft fur of her muff, and 
hurries on in the face of the wind; “but 
I know my hat isn’t on straight, and I’m 
positively certain there isn’t a crimp to be 
seen. Oh! dear! how the wind does blow, 
to be sure! I feel perfectly confident I 
shall lose something else before long; 





yes, I know it,” suddenly clapping her 
hand to her head, “there goes my brown 
wing,” and she starts round the corner 
at full speed after the disappearing feather, 
and almost tumbles headlong into the 
arms of Sam’ Marshall, as he meets her 
from the opposite direction. 

“TI beg pardon,” begins Sam, apologeti- 
cally ; “I’m awfully sorry ; but, really, I 
didn’t see you; you came upon a fellow so 
dreadfully sudden like. You're not hurt, 
are you, Jennie?” he asks now, very 
gently. 

“No, no,” pants Jennie; “I’m all 
right—but O Sam! Sam! save my 
wing! It is such a beauty!” and her 
lovely eyes filling, with tears. “I can’t get 
another like it. See! There it goes, there 
it goes,” pointing to a little dark speck far 
up the street, and now almost invisible. 

“ Where? I don’t see any wing,” says 
poor Sam, peering anxiously in the dis- 
tance, desirous of rescuing the recalci- 
trant feather for this fair unfortunate. 

“No, it’s gone!” groans poor Jennie. 
“What shall I do! Doesmy hat look 
dreadfully, awfully plain without it, 
Sam?” gazing beseechingly at -him, the 
picture of woe and distress. 

“T don’t see anything the matter with 
it,” replies Sam, man-like, not looking at 
the hat at all, but straight into the deep, 
dark, blue, despairing eyes raised so im- 
ploringly to his. 
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“Well, it is lost, that is certain, and 
how am I to go to church on Sunday 
without a feather?” 

“If a wing will make you happy, 
smile once more, for I can soon send you 
one. I’ve plenty at home that I shot 
last summer. I know they are all right, 
for I preserved them myself, and you 
shall have the handsomest of the lot; so 
there, dry your eyes and think no more 
about it.” 

“O Sam! how kind! Will you in- 
deed give me one? ‘That will be lovely, 
and—and—do you think you can bring 
it over yourself to-morrow night? You 
see, wings are very delicate things to 
handle, and I know you will carry it 
carefully,” smiling now so sweetly at him 
that Sam involuntarily lowers his eyes, 
and looks in evident admiration at his 
feet as he replies, somewhat incoherently : 

“ Yes, yes, that will answer; you shall 
have it to-morrow evening—that is, I'll 
bring it myself. Are you going in here?” 
as she stops, somewhat suddenly, before 
Maud Torbert’s gate. 

“Yes, I want to talk over an invita- 
tion I received this morning from Miss 
Primington. Oh! did you get one also?” 
seeing the quick look of intelligence 
flash in his eyes ; “then I suppose all our 
set at ‘Sparrow Brook’ are invited. 
How lovely! But do you know what it 
means? ‘Violet Luncheon and Dona- 
tion Party!’ Come in and see Maud; 
she is sure to know all about it.” 

“No, thanks, I haven’t time at pres- 
ent, for I must be off with a message 
from mother to Mrs. Deacon Narrows; 
but I'll see you to-morrow evening and 
bring the wing, so au revoir.” 

“Maud, ma chére,” says Jennie, as that 
young lady herself opens the door for her 
friend, “I’ve just had the jolliest, loveli- 
est time; lost my veil and the feather out 
of my hat, almost fell into Sam Mar- 
shall’s arms, and he is coming to-morrow 
night and has promised me a new wing, 
a beauty, the best in his collection—” 
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“Do you call that having a jolly . 
time?” interrupts Maud, laughing. “Only 
come to the mirror and behold yourself! 
You look as if you had been through a 
siege and had come near losing your 
head, if not your heart,” giving her a _ 
knowing glance. 

“ And he told me I looked all right !” 
exclaims Jennie, starting up and facing 
the glass; then, with a merry peal of 
laughter: “ Well, of all disreputable ob- 
jects, I am the worst! No wonder he 
took compassion on me and said he would 
give me anew wing; but, Maud,” arrang- 
ing her crimps and straightening herself 
out generally, “I haven’t five minutes to 
stay. I came to ask you to explain this,” 
and she takes from her pocket a little, 
violet-tinted and scented envelope, which 
she unfolds and reads : 


“Miss Primington’s compliments and 
cordial desire for your company at a 
‘Violet Luncheon and Donation Party’ 
at ‘Cedar Cliff” April 7th, 1887. Do- 
nations of new and second-hand clothing, 
books, toys,-ete., are solicited for a box to 
be sent to India. Money donated for the 
benefit of Foreign Missions. Refresh- 
ments to be served by boys and girls in 
costume.” 


“TI think it speaks for itself, Jennie. 
Isn’t it charming in the dear old lady to 
give us such a delightful surprise? You 
know she has just returned from a visit 
to the city, and, no doubt, attended one 
of the same kind there. It’s sure to be 
something very recherché, for her rela- 
tives and friends are all people of refine- 
ment and social standing, and as for 
‘Cedar Cliff’ itself, you know it is one of 
the loveliest old places in the country. 
The Primingtons, for ages and ages back, 
have occupied its stately halls and cham- 
bers, and its old heir-looms, in the shape 
of furniture and china, are priceless, 
Take my word for it, dear, this will be 
one of the most stylish and novel affairs 

















that Cloverfield has ever seen, and I 
would not miss it for worlds.” 

“Why, Maud, it’s too delightful to be 
real, and I am so glad I live in Clover- 
field, for it’s getting to be altogether a 
charming place, with its ‘Pink Teas’ and 
‘Corn Festivals,’ ete. But now for a 
very important question, What are you 
going to wear? Would dark dresses and 
lavender ribbons be the thing, do you 
suppose?” . 

“‘ The very idea I was going to suggest, 
chérie, and we must not forget to tell the 
girls this afternoon at ‘Dorcas.’ Of 
course, you understand, every one is ex- 
pected to bring a package with them, 
and I think, out of compli.aent to Miss 
Primington, we ought to make our gifts 
as acceptable as possible. Did Sam say 
the ‘Sparrow Brook’ folks were in- 
vited ?” 

“Yes, I forgot to tell you that all our 
set there have invitations, and are just wild 
to come. Oh! I could really squeeze 
dear, old Miss Primington on the spot! 
but look, Maud, ‘speak of the angels,’ 
here she comes,” and Jennie rushes to 
the door to usher in that important lady. 
“© you dear, lovely bunch of sweet- 
ness!” she exclaims, giving her a raptur- 
ous hug. “ You are as welcome as ‘ The 
flowers that bloom in spring, tra-la.’ Do 
come in, and tell us all about it.” 

“Not I,” laughs Miss Primington, try- 
ing to regain her breath, “ it’s to be all a 
surprise, and you are to know nothing 
until the day arrives. Maud,” she con- 
tinues, patting Jennie’s shoulders affec- 
tionately, as she sees the look of disap- 
pointment on her face, “can you let me 
have a few candles? I’m afraid mine 
will not hold out; I will return them as 
soon as I get others.” 

“Certainly, Miss Primington, as many 
as you like. Will a dozen be enough ? 
And don’t think of returning them ; we 
have such piles and piles stored away. 
Perhaps I’d better give you two dozen!” 


“No, no, twelve will be quite sufficient, — 
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and I’m so much indebted. Will you ex- 
cuse me, my dears, if I tear myself away 
rather suddenly ; there is so much to see 
to,” and, with a sly look at Jennie, “ I’m 
so afraid I might be tempted to divulge 
some of my mysterious secrets, you 
know !” and she gayly kisses her hand to 
her two mystified young friends and dis- 
appears beyond the garden. 

The refreshing smiles and tears of 
April have succeeded the rough blasts of 
March, and, on the seventh day, the sua 
shines in unalloyed splendor on the wind- 
ing lanes and snow-tinted hills of Clover- 
field. There is a gentle breath of spring 
in the balmy breeze, and all the air is 
sweet with youthful freshness, unfolding 
in buds and blossoms. 

The wide, outside doors of “Cedar 
Cliff” stand hospitably ajar, and as a 
small page in buttons opens to each so- 
norous ring of the huge brass knocker, 
a delicious odor of violets greets the 
senses, and beautiful festoons of soft, trail- 
ing grasses meet the eye; the grand old 
staircase is wound round and round with 
frayrant ivy, and here and there a dainty 
violet peeps shyly from out its warm, 
green bed. The old clock at the head of 
the stairs wears a crown of laurel in 
honor of the occasion and chimes all the 
more merrily in acknowledgment of this 
special adornment. 

In the ladies’ dressing-room all is con- 
fusion and commotion; exclamations of 
surprise and delight escape from every 
one, for the rich, dark red of the old 
polished mahogany furniture is enhanced 
and beautified tenfold with bunches of 
lavender silk and ribbon, while sweet 
knots of fresh, young violets are reposing 
their dainty loveliness in odd spots and 
corners, breathing a delicious, spring-like 
welcome to all the merrie companie. 

“Tsn’t it a foretaste of Paradise!” ex- 
claims Jennie Fielding, who has just 
entered, and is sniffing and snuffing the 
fragrant air with undisguised enjoy- 
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ment. “To think our dear hostess must 
have raised all these lovely messengers of 
spring in her own little green-house! As 
usual, I am the last, but not, I hope, the 
least! What is that bell for, Maud?” 

“Tt means that we all are to assemble 
in the grand salon, preparatory to walk- 
ing in the dining-room,” replies Maud, as 
she hastens to take the lead down-stairs. 
“Do hurry, girls! I would not miss 
anything for kingdoms!” 

As they troop down the broad, oaken 
stairway, their sweet young faces beam- 
ing with anticipation and delight, their 
eager, bright eyes darting here and 
there in search of new beauties, their 
merry laughter rippling cautiously from 
rosy lips, they are a picture in them- 
selves that their surrounding framework 
of green and lavender may well feel 
proud of. 

A peep in the parlor shows the gentle- 
men already assembled, and a lively dis- 
cussion seems to be going on over some 
violet-colored cards that they are study- 
ing anxiously. The mystery is soon 
solved, however, for at the foot of the 
stairs the same small personage in but- 
tons holds a basket, from which each of 
the ladies is requested to choose a laven- 
der piece of pasteboard bearing a num- 
ber, while his consequential littleness in- 
forms them that the gentleman holding 
the corresponding number is to be her 
escort to luncheon. 

Great is the fun this excites, but Lucy 
Meadows, whose engagement to the Rev. 
Mr. Speakwell has just been announced, 
feels for the moment inconsolable as she 
finds that he and Maud have correspond- 
ing cards, while she herself has drawn no 
less a personage than Mr. Mildway, her 
pastor. Still, the laughter is infectious, 
and when she beholds Charlie Sparks 
escorting Miss Mellowleaf and Deacon 
Narrows bowing in mock ceremony to 
Clara Willis, while Will Barr is obliged 
to make himself agreeable to Mrs. Nar- 
rows, an uncontrollable desire for mirth 


takes the place of her chagrin, especially 
as she catches a look of compassion in 
Mr. Speakwell’s eyes, and she joins 
heartily in the gay jests and enjoyment 
around her. But the affinity of two 
violet cards fate has been unsuccessful 
in tearing asunder, for Jennie Fielding 
feels a warm pressure of his hand as 
Sam Marshall gallantly offers his arm, 
and the bright blushes rise to her cheek 
as she meets his searching and inquiring 
glance. 

At last the great doors of the dining- 
room are thrown open, and merriment 
gives way to surprise and admiration. 
It is an immense room, rich in appoint- 
ments; the large, old-fashioned oaken 
sideboard fairly groans with its weight of 
old silver heir-looms and more costly 
pieces of priceless and delicate china; 
the mantel is decorated with rare speci- 
mens of old French faience, and two 
lovely figures in bisque smile at each 
other from either end and see their 
charming faces reflected in the polished 
brass andirons beneath them. 

The long dining-table has. been leaved 
and extended to its fullest capacity, for 
there are in all forty covers, and the 
white napery and sparkling glass are re- 
lieved: by bunches of purple violets at 
each place, and on these are tied the 
lavender menu cards, with their printed 
list of the dainties to be eaten. At each 
end is an immense bronze candelabra, 
every identical candle violet-tinted, while 
in the centre of the table, running its 
entire length, is a bed of smilax and vio- 
lets entwined. The windows and doors 
are festooned with the same lovely deco- 
rations, and on two of the broad old 
window-sills, reposing in stately majesty, 
like monarchs of the feast, are two su- 
perb Maltese cats, their sleepy eyes 
blinking and winking their approval of 
the festivities, and their soft, gray fur 
harmonizing artistically with the laven- 
der ribbons which their mistress has tied 
with such precision and care. 

















At the lead of the table, in happy con- 
sciousness of her position, stands Miss 
Primington ; and as her guests come in, 
two by two, her beaming face breaks into 
a broad smile, and she says, with unaf- 
fected hospitality and pleasure: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, you are wel- 
come, and I cordially wish you good 
appetites and merry souls. Mr. Mildway, 
will you ask a blessing?” 

After this is pronounced, the tiny gong 
at Miss Primington’s right is sounded, 
and the small servers of this dainty feast 
appear. They are boys and girls, dressed 
in different foreign costumes—some Hin- 
doos, some Chinese, some Japanese, some 
African, and some bearing resemblance 
to the remote people of Madagascar. 
All carry on their heads rich old silver 
platters of smoking viands, and at a sign 
from Miss Primington these are placed 
on the table, and the real enjoyment of 
the luncheon begins. 

The dainties are as the violets, spring- 
like, from the delicate lamb and mint 
sauce, to the more substantial, new-born 
potatoes, fried brown, as croquette in egg 
and cracker; there are sweet-breads 
smothered in  hot-house green peas, 
planted and forced by Miss Primington’s 
own fair hands; and delicious spring 
chickens, whose tender joints show how 
short their reign on earth has been. 
Everything is in profusion and beauti- 
fully served, and the dessert is all of the 
fluffy, fly away, disappear quickly kind, 
and seems to consist of nothing in the 
world but sugar, cream, and kisses ; but 
as the last dish is disposed of and carried 
off, each lady guest is made happy with 
a little surprise box, daintily tied with 
purple ribbon, and containing fresh sug- 
ared violets, every box bearing the in- 
scription in purple ink, “Sweets to the 
sweet.” : 

Altogether, it is the most fashionable 
and recherché affair Cloverfield has ever 

witnessed, and every one feels a little 
socially elevated at having been invited. 
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As they assemble in the spacious salon, 
afier the dining-room doors are closed, 
those unruly members, the tongues, are 
loosened, and Miss Primington is fairly 
besieged with congratulations and hearty 
thanks. 

The dear, old lady is completely lion- 
ized, much to her embarrassment, and 
the only thing that saves her from beat- 
ing a speedy retreat is the appearance of 
his highness in buttons, bearing a huge 
punch bowl, while a minute assistant fol- 
lows, carrying a silver salver filled with 
clay pipes. 

Mystery abounds and silence reigns 
as the hostess announces that prizes are 
to be awarded to the lady and gentleman 
that can blow the largest soap-bubble. 
The pipes are passed round, and Deacon 
Narrows and Miss Mellowleaf are chosen 
first, and requested to begin. How they 
work and toil over those bubbles! The 
Deacon’s cheeks are puffed out almost be- 
yond recognition, while Miss Mellowleaf 
is almost in danger of losing one of her 
new teeth, so great is her anxiety to win. 
Jennie Fielding and Sam Marshall are 
too fond of looking in each other’s eyes 
to blow very steadily, and Mr. Speakwell 
and Lucy so content in their new-found 
happiness that a merry little laugh be- 
trays them and destroys their bubbles. 
Mr. Mildway and Mrs. Narrows are on 
their guard and blow wisely and well, 
but their airy castles fail to satisfy, and 
burst in the zenith of their glory. 

After all, it is Charlie Sparks and 
Maud Torbert who are the successful 
ones, and, as a round of applause greets 
the winning champions, Miss Primington 
takes from the interier of a cabinet two 
mysterious boxes, which she ceremoni- 
ously hands to Maud and Charlie. Sur- 
rounded by eager faces, and amidst a dead 
silence, they disclose their contents—and 
admiration and delight burst forth simul- 
taneously, for Maud is the recipient of 
the loveliest, daintiest, purple-tinted cup 
and saucer, while Charlie is the happy 
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possessor of a Swiss carved, wooden pipe, 
whose bowl is completely hidden, in an 
intricate twining of delicate violets. 

“O Miss Primington! Was there ever 
such a delightful day?” ery the girls in 
a breath, as the last good-byes are spoken 
and the last wagon-load is ready for its 
home-journey. “May we come soon and 
talk it all over again?” 

' The happy hostess responds cheerily 


to this greeting, and as she re-enters the 
now deserted parlor and takes a rapid 
glance over the donations left in her 
charge, tears slowly fill her eyes, for she 
appreciates the lavish generosity of her 
friends, and feels that her labors have 
not been in vain, for many grateful 
hearts in distant lands will join her in 
pleasant remembrance of her “ Violet 
Luncheon.” L. 8, L. 





“JUST FOR FUN.” 





E were a disappointed set. It was 
at the station on one of the great 
railroads between New York and the 
boundless West. The train had ran off 
the track about sixty miles away, and no 
one knew how long the passengers would 
have to wait. It was one of tlfose un- 
avoidable incidents that make fussy peo- 
ple unpleasant to associate with. 

There was the mother with three ba- 
bies going to grandfather’s to the birth- 
day dinner; the gruff man who carried 
so many big bundles and who looked as 
solemn as the Sphinx and smoked until 
his elothes were permeated ; the round- 
faced young girl in a neat suit of gray 
cloth, who said nothing only to sob softly 
under her veil—sobs that would rise, it 
seemed, im spite of her; the dear old 
couple going to “the Nebraska” to stay 
awhile with daughter Jane because it was 
Jane’s turn to keep them her share; a 
prim, stark, straight maiden lady, who 
clutched her bag as though:if she did 
not watch it would get away from her— 
and our own self. 

We had expected to get home in time 
for supper, and we could not help thinking 
about the hot tea caddy standing steaming 
on top of the tea-kettle ready to do its 
duty as soon as the home-coming train 
would dash ronnd the eurve—the grassy 
slope which was once the beautiful old 


sugar camp with its sloping cabin and 
troughs and spiles and piled up kettles. 

But we consoled ourself thinking of 
our safety and grateful for our many 
blessings. What to any belated traveler 
is a mere delay that is at best a passing 
inconvenience only. 

We would not get away a minute be- 
fore the hour of midnight, the pursy old 


landlord of the Hotel Morgan assured - 


us, so we all, with the exception of the 
sad young girl in gray, went across the 
street to the restaurant and had a cozy 
Junch. The maiden with the bag brought 
out some nice little turnover pies, and the 
old lady going to daughter Jane’s passed 
round the chicken and sliced roast beef, 
and we ordered the hot tea for our share 
of the banquet. The old gentleman 
helped to tend the three babies. After 
awhile he and the big-bundle man fell to 
talking about crops and seasons and won- 
derful yields of grain to the acre, and 
then branched off to the barbed wire 
question and the pending litigation be- 
tween the companies engaged in the 
manufacture of this fencing material. 

After lunch we went back to the large, 
warm waiting-rooms at the depot, and 
then after awhile the three babies fell 
asleep and were laid out on shawls, and 
then the weary mother leaned against the 
window-sill and slept quietly. 
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The little rills of conversation ran on 
brokenly and by snatches, and finally the 
gruff man with the bundles toppled over, 
his chin buried down in his bosom. He 
did not respond to the old man’s halting, 
paragraphy conversation any longer. 
He forgot all about the “burning shame” 
and the “inrposition”.and the “ring” 
and the “schemes” that had bothered 
him so only an hour ago. What a blessed 
release is sleep! 

When the lame porter came in and 
added more coal and turned the light 
stronger and picked up and burned the 
candy papers the babies had dropped on 
the floor, he paused anear the girl in 
gray, feeling kindly and wanting to be 
useful, and said: 

“If you are at all, at all cold, missus, 
the seat you sit on is not fast and can be 
moved nearer the stove, please ye.” 

She rose, and he took the seat, first one 
end, then the other, and moved it nearer 
the stove. As she stepped out of his 
way, her little morocco satchel slipped 
open and a small package fell on the 
floor. Shedid not see it fall out, and the 
porter picked it up and placed it in her 
lap as she sat down. She was startled, 
and gave a little cry of distress—a short, 
quick, broken, pitiful cry it was, as 
though a pain had cut through her very 
heart. And then she sobbed and leaned 
her face down in her hands and swayed 
her poor little body to and fro. Nota 
word, only a pent-up, “Oh! oh!” 

The old couple looked on sorrowfully 
and kind of sheepishly, as though they 
were peering through keyholes or listen- 
ing at bolted doors or opening private 
letters. . 

And we pulled at the ends of the fin- 
gers of our best kid gloves, and twisted 
them this way and that, never thinking 
how much we valued those expensive 
Sunday gloves, and how we straightened 
and pressed and laid them flat in their 
own little corner of the tiny bureau drawer 
at home among the dry rose-leaves. 
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She cried on. The cry became harder. 
She raised her hands and beat in the air 
as though driving away something de- 
testable. The veil that had hidden her 
tear-stained face fell aside. Her distress 
was pitiable. We looked at the dear old 
couple, serene and sweet in their benign 
old age. They gave back the look, which 
meant, in their own common way of ex- 
pressing it, “ Whatever will we do!” 

Then the dear old man, his dim eyes 
beginning to glow with the sweet peace 
within, said: 

“ Ahem! sis, be you in trouble? Don’t 
forgit that our Heavenly Marster said, 
‘Lo! I am with ye alway, even to the 
end of the world!” 

She buried her face in her open hards 
to smother the grief that was almost ui- 
controllable, and nodded a “ Yes, yes,” to 
the kindly disposed Cliriatian whose sym- 
pathy was so beautifully expressed. 

The elderly lady, halting in her desire 
to say or do something comforting, picked 
up the girl’s shawl and folded it nicely 
and in order, and laid it beside her, softly 
saying: 

“The Lord be with you, honey; I 
know what it is to suffer distress o’ mind. 
I know what it is to feel the load so 
heavy that one gives way under it, and 
the pityin’ Lord He comes and puts His 
shelterin’ arms about and brings help. I 
lost three lovely sons in the war. One 
died slowly and slowly—starved to death 
in yon Andersonville, while [ had plenty 
and abundance and more’n I knowed 
what to do with. Another was shot at 
Mission Ridge, and laid two days and 
nights in a holler in the ground, with the 
men a-trampin’ back and forth over him, 
sometimes rebels and sometimes his own 
kin—my boy, my dear Alonzo. The 
other, my curly-headed little Benny, was 
wounded and on his way home, and the 
guerrillas shot him. O my girl! whatever 
your sorrow is, it could not have been 
like that of the mother who gave up her 
three boys to the sarvice of their coun- 
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try. The Lord seemed to have forsaken 
me. I couldn’t pray. I thought so hard 
that the poor mother of them couldn’t 
have the privilege o’ havin’ their bodies 
to bury at home. It did seem powerful 
hard for the mother o’ gallant boys to 
have to give em up so cruelly.” 

The poor old lady stood beside the 
girl, patting her lovingly on the shoulder 
while she talked. Her husband drew his 
hand across his eyes, and blinked and 
smoothed down his beard. Her sorrow 
had been his. They were partners in 
whatever of good or ill came. They 
shared alike. 

The girl’s sobs grew lower and farther 
apart. She sat looking into the red em- 
bers in the glowing stove. Another’s 
grief had taken the sharp sting from her 
own. There was soothing in the low, 
tender, trembling voice of her comforter. 
She was not a stranger, afar from home 
and friends, belated at a lonely station. 
Pity is so sweet to one who mourns a loss, 

The old gentleman could only divine 
one cause for the girl’s trouble—she 
either had a cross step-mother or was far 
away from home and out of money, and 
without any of the tender tact of a 
women’s way, he blurted out, blunt and 
honest, “If you are short o’ means to go 
on, ’pears like that aint no just cause for 
eryin’ like. The world is full o’ folks 
allus glad to give a body a h’ist if they 
are hard up.” 

And the old lady added, by way of 
soothing, “ Now, sis, if you are in trouble, 
and want to open your heart, as you 
may say, so that good may come of it, 
why, speak out, dearie; it can’t be any- 
thing bad, I am sure o’ that; a little 
young creatur’ like you couldn’t get out 
o’ the way serious. This lady here, and 
father there, and myself are all interested 
in you. Tell the straight of it, sis, and 


we'll see what can be done.” 

Encouraged by the loving, motherly 
interest, the girl thanked her, and after 
a moment’s hesitation she said: “I’ve 
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nobody but myself to blame for getting 


into this trouble. I ought to have 
known beiter. 

“You see,a few months ago, at my 
home in Michigan, I took a wonderful 
liking to a young woman from Detroit, 
who was visiting at our next door neigh- 
bor’s. Her name was Jennie Wheeler. 
She had such pretty ways that everybody 
was drawn to her, all the other girls as 
well as myself. She complained a good 
deal about our village being such a 
‘poky place,’ nothing exciting going on, 
so dull that we ought to try and have 
better times among ourselves. 

“She suggested one day that we all 
advertise for gentlemen correspondents 
in one of the city papers that had a great 
circulation. 

“My own mother is dead, and though 
I did not quite approve of the plan, I 
had no one to ask, and the other girls did 
not advise their mothers and friends, and 
so we did what Jennie advised. She said 
there was no harm in it, that it was only 
for fun, and it would be such rare amuse- 
ment for the girls to read one another's 
letters and answers. 

“Well, we did so. We kept it up 
lively for a long time. Some of the girls 
had half a dozen of the gentlemen corre- 
spondents, but I only had one. He lived 
in the interior of the State of New York. 
Matters went on, and we finally ex- 
changed photographs, and then I began 
to keep back his letters and not show 
them to the other girls. 

“ Somehow, I did not like to have them 
make light of his letters. It hurt me. 
They seemed so interesting to me, and it 
appeared dishonest to make light of the 
beautiful, earnest thoughts on which he 
had expended so much time and care. - 

“Well, it is a long story, and not 
pleasant to me now; but things went on 
this way until, I am sorry to say, we 
were engaged to be married. 

“TI told father and one of my aunts 
about it, and he wrote to them asking for 

















my hand in marriage, and finally the day 
was set and preparations were made for a 
quiet wedding. 

“Oh! I cannot understand why I have 
been so foolish! oh! it will break my 
heart!’ and again the poor young girl 
was overcome with a sense of shame and 
sorrow, and again she buried her face in 
her hands and swayed to and fro with 
emotions that would hardly be controlled. 

The kind old man fairly dug his horny 
nails into his cane, he was so excited and 
so eager to hear the rest of the recital. 
The hearts of good old men go out to 
young girls in a chivalrous manner 
always. He hitched about on the seat 
uneasily, clutched his cane with both 
hands, and said: “ What in natur’, child, 
could the feller have done but come right 
up to the scratch? Didn’t he arrive 
’cording to agreement ?” 

“Qh! no, dear grandpa,” she said, 
thankful for his well-meant kindness, “ I 
only wish it had stopped then and there ; 
but you see, when everything was ready 
for the wedding—minister even there in 
his white vest, brides-maids and grooms- 
men, and a bountiful supper, and my 
traveling suit all laid out ready to put 
on by the time the midnight express ar- 
rived—the young man himself had not 
come. 

“We thought he was unavoidably de- 
layed. I never dreamed of anything else, 
and we waited until both trains from the 
East had come in, and then the guests 
slowly departed. I walked my room 
that night. 
messenger from the express office brought 
a telegram, saying that my dear Georgie 
was very ill, and that the physician had 
little hopes of his recovery, and he wished 
I would come to him immediately. I 
hurried and started on my long journey 
alone. Dear old father borrowed the 
money for me, and gave a mortgage on 
his property—two acres lying in the edge 
of the village. I traveled without stop- 


ping or eating or sleeping, I was so trou- 
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Early in the morning the © 
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bled for fear he would die, and I would 
never hear his voice speak my name. 

“Tt was about eight o’clock in the 
morning when I got to the city where 
George Granger resided. I inquired, 
and was directed to his home, a low, story- 
and-a-half brown house on a back street. 
He had represented to me that they were 
very wealthy, and owned one of the prin- 
cipal blocks, and that our new home 
would be beautiful. 

“T did not think of anything wrong, 
and hurried to the little brown house. 
Oh! it was all my own fault! 
imagine how I could be so ignorant and 
thoughtless! What a dupe I was! 

“ The door was opened by a red-headed, 
stub-nosed, slatternly girl. I inquired 
for Mr. George Granger. ‘Yon is 
Geordie,’ she said, pointing with a jerk of 
her finger toward a ragged, old, seedy, 
home-made lounge in the corner, on which 
was sprawled a young man, whom I knew 
by the hair and nose to be her brother. 
He leaned upon his elbow, and leered up 
at me in a lazy way that made me doubt 
his sanity. 

“I felt my very eyeballs blaze and 
glare when I asked him if he knew that I 
was Doris Pendleton. 

“He sat up among the tattered cush- 
ions, run his fingers through his snarls of 
carroty hair, and grew very red. Oh! 
how could I do such a thing! 

“ And I had been a silly dupe, the tool 
of this precious pair, and their cousin, a 
young clerk in a hardware store ! 

“They had been ‘dull,’ too; they had 
found time irksome; their home was a 
‘poky’ place, and they wanted to have a 
little innocent ‘ fun,’ just the same as we 
silly, idle, thoughtless girls had done. 

“T rated him soundly. His sister took 
his part, and said if girls were such fools, 
and so ready to give themselves away, it 
was good enough for them, and that she 
and Geordie and Cousin ‘ Louis Vere de 
Vere’ had been well entertained. , 

“TJ begged of them to give me back my 
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letters, but they only laughed im scorn. 
When I cried and reproached the com- 
mon fellow for lending himself to’ the 
wiles of his manager cousin, and trifling 
with a silly, motherless girl, his heart was 
touched, and he turned the battered old 
cushion over and over in an embarrassed 
way, as though he was looking for a lost 
needle. 

“T was so incensed that I could have 
killed them both, and set fire to the ‘ busi- 
ness block,’ and burned down the little 
brown house on the alley with both their 
bodies in it! 

“T lost no time in getting away from 
the place. My shame was almost con- 
suming me, and now what will I do when 
I get home, where every person knows of 
this! It will be the sorest humiliation 
that any respectable girl could endure, 
and poor father in debt and sorrowing.” 

After the recital, and the girl had got- 
ten over her refreshing cry, and after the 
dear old man, had flourished his cane in 
a sham fight awhile, and told what he 
would do if poor little Doris Pendleton 
was his darter, and after the lovely old 
lady had comforted her, and said it 
might a’ been a sorrow lots worse, and 
we had told her she could go home and 
live down the unpleasant experience, 
then the girl begun to take heart and 
put away the bitterness of her sorrow. 

Telling her story had plucked the sting 
from the great grief. She could bear it 
better. She would return home saddened, 
but not entirely cast down. Others had 
known tribulation that came of guilt and 
dishonesty, and fastened upon them. was 
a corroding sorrow that nothing but 
death and the silence of the grave could 


appease. 


We told her that nearly every woman 
she met had known some kind of experi- 
ence in her girlhood that she grieved 
over in secret, and would gladly forget it 
if she could. How many women make 
mistakes while walking blindly in the 
perilous path of young womanhood! 

lt was nothing new. Her path was an 
old one. Other women had walked in it 
before. 

While we were comforting her, old 
grandpa slipped out quietly, and when 
he returned he was accompanied by one 
of the hotel waiters, who bore a server 
with a nice little lunch on it and a 
steaming cup of tea. 

“ Here, sis,” he said, “ your train and 
our’n will be in before iong, and I want 
you to eat a bite and drink a cup of tea 
to my health. I like you. You are the 
girl for me. You'll. go home like the 
lady that you be, and you’ll bear yourself 
bravely and come out ail right, and a 
blessin’ to your par and the man who 
will one day find you clear an’ smilin’. 
Come right along, now, and please the 
old folks, and let’s have a good, social 
time an’ a friendly partin’, that’s my lit- 
tle Dorry !” 

And she did so, her tear-stained face 
beaming with new joy and the peace 
that was to come to her. 

And when the train came blustering 
in, and rushing, we stood out on the plat- 
form in the white, rolling vapor, and 
helped the blessed old saints into the car 
—Kansas-bound—and then, with another 


‘ good-bye, we folded the poor little girl- 


woman in our arms a moment, and they 
were all gone, and this simple story was 
left for us to tell in our own poor, humble 
way. RosE.ia RIce. 
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RELIGIOUS READING. 





BY STILL WATERS. 
FROM AN INVALID’S JOURNAL, 


OR many years I have been an in- 
valid, and yet, despite the pain and 
suffering, perhaps because of it, my life- 
lines run by the still waters of peace. It 
was -when the waves were storm-tossed 
" and tempestuous that Christ said, “ Peace, 
be still!” and the sweet calm came, and 
just-so it has been with me. It was when 
this life was new and strange to me and 
I felt angry and rebellious, storm-tossed, 
that the message of peace came and the 
dark waters of my soul grew still and 
could give back the reflection of the stars 
shining in eternal love and beauty above 
me. But not all at once. ' No, it was 
many months before I could fully under- 
stand that “they also serve sf only 
staud and wait,” and knew that though 
shut in from the active world of work 
and pleasure, I need not be shut out from 
the hearts that “long and hunger and 
aspire.” Since I learned to gather up 
the sunbeams and send them out to cheer 
and strengthen others, I have been led 
“by still waters” and through “green 
pastures.” ’ 

If I cannot join the great throng of 
outside workers, I can yet sing my way- 
side song; and often there comes a voice 
of gladness from some stranger friend to 
tell me how I am helping her to live a 
true, earnest life. So I thank God and 
take courage. 

Do you remember how it is told of Co- 
lumbus that, as he neared the shores of 
the new world for which he sought, land 

. breezes, bearing the echo of bird songs 
and the sweet scent of growing things, 
came out to him, broken branches from 
unknown trees floated by the vessel’s 
side, and with what joy he hailed them 
all as signs and tokens that his search 
was about to be rewarded, and after lon 

weeks of sailing, with only the sky aad 
te ocean in view, he and his weary mari- 
ners should once more set foot on solid 
land and see trees, grasses, and flowers 
all around them. It is just in this way 





that, as my life-boat sails so peacefully 
along, echoes from the great world come 
to me. I catch the scent of the blossom- 
ing flowers, I hear the birds singing sweet 
roundelays of joy and gladness, and bro- 
ken branches from the tree of knowledge 
and wisdom float out to me. Sometimes 
I think there are echoes from a more dis- 
tant shore mingling with these dear 
earthly sounds; that lying here in such 
quiet, it is given me to hear the sweet 
songs of angels telling of the beautiful 
home awaiting us when our life voyage 
is over, and helping me to realize that 
Heaven is ever near to the pure in heart, 
and one has but to reach out in love and 
faith to touch hands with the Helper and 
be strengthened for whatever may await 
us here. This may be "| a sick girl’s 
fancy, yet it is so real and helpful that I 
take it freely into my life and let it help 
me all it can, assured that God, who 
knoweth my need, will not blame me so 
only that 1 hold close to Him through 


all. 


Some one has said, “ The beginning of 
a true friendship is an era in one’s life— 
the beginning of a-forever.” The words 
came to me yesterday, when I read in a 
letter from a friend whose face I had 
never seen—one who is bearing heavy 
burdens—“I feel that ‘thou hast come 
inta the kingdom’ for such a time as 
this, that my acquaintance with you is 
an event rather than an incident. God 
saw that I needed a friend and sent you.” 
Surely this is a beautiful and comforting 
assurance to me. It is such things as 
this which keep me from feeling that I 
am living in vain. To bea true friend 
to all who need me is my ambition, and 
more and more, as time passes, I feel what 
a precious, sacred thing friendship is. 
What would I do without friends? 
What does any one do without them?— 
true, loyal friends, who stand by through 
“good and evil report,” and, by their 
loving sympathy, do so much to bridge 
over the dark places, and make brighter 
still the beautiful sunlight. Such friends 
come often to sit by my —— on 
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irls in the flush and beauty of youth, 

appy wives, and happier matrons with 
their precious babies in their arms, all 
alike come to see me and all are so good 
I can never tell which I like and enjo 
best. I only rejoice and am glad for all. 
They bring bright flowers, they tell me 
of their hopes and plans, of the things 
that help them, and the things that hurt 
them, and I listen and listen, speaking 
the words given me to say, and entering 
heartily into it. all. They bring me 
books and papers, too, and I read the 
deepest thoughts of the good and wise, 
while under all, over all, grow thoughts 
of the beauty of human life, the sacred- 
ness of human love and longing. Yes, 
despite all the sin and misery, all the 
trials and hardships, this world is a beau- 
tiful place, and it is nd, glorious, to 
live and work here! rand, that we are 
all, rich and poor, high and low: alike, 
banded together in one common brother- 
hood ; glorious that even the poorest and 
weakest among us may yet find ways to 
work for the good of all; blessed that 
each has a part to do in the upbuilding 
of the whole, and that, in the glad an- 
thems of praise and joy, echoing round 
the “many mansions,’ 
voice may at last take part! Ah! who 
could be sad or oe while there are 
these things to think of and to work for? 

My friend Fannie told me of a 
touching incident which recently hap- 
pened here in our little village. 

About three years ago a young man 
applied for and obtained work in one of 
the wagon shops here. He was astranger 
to all, and had hardly time to become 
acquainted with any one before he sud- 
denly sickened and died. In looking 
over his things, it was found that he came 
from Australia, and that his father still 
lived there. So one of his fellow-work- 
men sent the sad tidings to that distant 
home. Time passed, and so closely do 
the things of to-day crowd upon us, that 
incident was almost forgotten in the shop 
until last week, when an old man and a 
young lady called there, and by letters 
and photographs proved themselves to be 
the father and sister of the unfortunate 


young man. They had made the long 
journey from Australia to see the grave 


every heart, every . 


of the loved one who had left them so 
full of hope and ambition three years 


-before. It is not for us to inquire what 


their thoughts and feelings were as they 
stood by that lonely grave—the aged 
father, who had looked to his son to cheer 
and comfort his declining years; the fond 
sister, used to sharing all joys with her 
brother; but it is to hearts that mourn 
that the Comforter comes, and white 
wings of peace hover over the resting 
= of those we hold most dear, while 

ope points steadfastly to the glad re- 
unions awaiting us beyond the river 
called Death. 


| new-made graves we learn 
he truth to flesh and sense unknown: 
That Life is ever Lord of Death, 

And Love can never lose its own!” 


EARNEST. 


“I WILL SATISFY THE LONGING 
SOUL.” 


Space we’re sad and heavy-hearted, 
And the spirit’s vision fails ; 
When the duty path seems dreary, 

And dark doubt our faith assails, 


Fall the words of precious promise, 
With a sweeter meaning then, 

And we feel a love enfold us 
Deeper than all human ken. 


Though our feet may often stumble, 
Christ Himself will be our Guide ; 


By His hand will He uphold us— 


Lo! He’s ever at our side! 


Sweetest words of cheering comfort 
Speaks He, in a tender voice; 

Can we weep in bitter darkness, 
When our Brother says—“ Rejoice!” 


Are we weary? He can aid us; 
Are we saddened? He can cheer. 
Yea! His love is sure, eternal ; 
We may trust it without fear! 


Ev’ry soul that faints with longing, 
Ev’ry one whose sight is dim, 
Ev’ry heart that refuge seeketh, 
Can be satisfied in Him! 
MABEL CRONISE. 
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THE CAR-HORSE’S STORY. 


ITTLE Willie was tired; it had 
grown dark in the nursery, and 
Sophy had just finished telling the little 
boy a story,in order to keep him quiet 
while she rocked his baby sister to sleep; 
but baby was not yet asleep, and Willie 
did not feel like hearing any more stories, 
for he could not bear to sit still any 
longer in his little chair by the fire. 

“Tt is so dull!” Willie sighed to him- 
self. He gazed into the fire, to see if he 
could find any of the pretty pictures that 
nurse had often showed him in the coals, 
of old castles, with figures of men and 
women about them, and camels traveling 
along with their burdens. But no, the 
little fairies of the fire would not come 
out to-night, and as Willie raised his 
head he sighed again. “ What shall I 
do?” he thought. “I cannot have my 
kitten in here, or even Puck, my little 
doggie, and I cannot see to play with my 
playthings, because Sophy will not light 
the gas. Oh! what shall Ido? Oh! I 
know,” said he to himself, as a bright 
thought flashed into his little head, “ I'll 
go down and see papa.” He arose 
quietly, and stepping softly to Sophy’s 
side, he whispered: “ Nursie, I am going 
down to see papa.” 

In spite of his caution, Willie could 
not keep the glad ring out of his voice 
as he thought of the pleasure in prospect 
for him, and baby started up again, and 
began to coo softly, “ A-goo, a-goo.” 

“Q Master Willie!” said Sophy, 
crossly, you do be a bad boy. Baby had 
just dropped asleep, and now you’ve 
waked her again; do go down to your 
papa, and let me have some peace.” 

Now Willie thought it too bad for 
nurse to speak so crossly, after he had 
been sitting still until his little limbs 
were cramped to oblige her, but he said 
nothing, and quietly left the room. 

When he reached the door of his papa’s 
study, Willie found it ajar, so he peeped 
in, and seeing no one there, he entered 
the room. Willie’s papa was a doctor, 





and had been called suddenly away to 
attend a sick person, and had left the 
room only a few minutes before Willie 
went down; the gas was turned down 
low, but the fire in the grate burned 
brightly, and flashed upon the cozy arm- 
chair that stood before it, with papa’s 
crimson dressing-room thrown over the 
back, and his slippers on the rug. 

Willie laid his head down a the 
dressing-gown and kissed it softly, and 
wished that papa would come, for the 
little fellow felt.so lonely. For a few mo- 
ments he wandered around the room, his 
little hands clasped behind him, for fear 
that he would touch some of papa’s treas- 
ures, “and then nurse would never allow 
him to come down again.” At length he 
reached the window; the shades were 
raised a little, and as Willie knelt ona 
chair there was plenty of room for him 
to see out into the street; he crossed his 
arms upon the window-sill, and leaned 
his head against the sash; it was raining 
hard, and the wind blew the dead leaves 
against the window, and down into the 
puddles, where the horses tramped 
wearily along, splashing the mud and 
water as they went; their dripping sides 
were smoking, and they held their heads 
down, as though they were tired and un- 
comfortable, Willie thought. 

The light of the street lamp over the 
way shone dimly through the wet glass 
which surrounded it, and as Willie 
watched the drops and little streams of 
water which chased each other over its 

anes he thought the lamp was crying. 
Fanciful and sorrowful thoughts filled 
Willie’s head at the sight of so much 
dreariness, for he had, a tender little 
heart; especially, he pitied the horses 
which were drawing the cars, heavily 
laden at that hour; he wondered if the 
would have any supper, and how in. 
longer they would have to drag the heavy 
cars through the cold and wet. 

While. Willie. was in the midst of 
these thoughts, a car stopped before the 
house, and one of the on, shaking 


himself clear of his harness, stepped up on 
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the pavement and came to the window. 
“ Good evening, Willie,” he said. 

Now Willie had never known before 
that horses could talk ; but then he was a 
very little boy, only five years old. “I 
am so glad that you are sorry for us, 
dear Willie,” continued the horse, “ for 
we have a very hard life ;” it seemed now 
to Willie that the horse was in the room, 
standing by him, and he did not see the 
wet street any longer; he did not feel 
afraid of the horse, for he spoke ve 

ntly, and seemed so grateful to Willie 
‘or thinking kindly of him. 

Presently the horse spoke again. 
“ Would you like to have me tell you the 
story of my life?” he said. 

“Oh! yes,” said Willie, eagerly, for he 
loved to hear a story, and he was a little 
tired of those which Sophy told him. 
The car-horse laid one of his forehoofs 
upon the arm of the chair, whereon the 
little boy knelt, and began his re: : 

“My first recollection is of a bright 
summer-day, when I found myself frisk- 
ing about in a lovely meadow, with my 
mother and several other horses and 
colts grazing near. I seemed to be the 
youngest and smallest of them all, and I 
was very happy and contented. By and 
by the long, Soraly day came to a close, 
and about sunset I heard a sweet voice 
say,‘ Oh! there he is! my pretty little colt. 
AL. nursie, I want him! O James! 
won’t you bring him tome?” With that 
# man sprang over the fence, and in a 
moment I was captured, for I had not 
learned to run away yet, and I was led 
close to the bars. A dear little girl, 
with golden curls, blue eyes, and the 
sweetest smile in the world, put her soft, 
little white hand through the bars, and 

tted me on my head‘and neck. ‘Oh! 

iow pretty he is!’ she said; ‘I am so 

lad papa gave him to me; I mean to call 

im Pet!’"—so Pet I was called, and I 
soon became, indeed, a great favorite with 
every one on the place. 

“Several times a day my little mistress, 
Miss Carrie Louise, as she was called, 
came down the lane to see me, bringing 
me clover, berries, and other dainties in 
her little, hands. I soon learned 


to love her dearly, and often ran to the 
bars, looking up and down the lane, whin- 
nying in hope she would come, and 
when I saw her pretty white dress and 


dainty blue ribbons fluttering in the 
wind afar up the lane, I was as wild with 


joy as only a little colt can be. 


“Well, time wore on, and my little 
mistress and I grew larger, and I heard 
the men say that I was growing to be 
a very handsome horse; that I was jet 
black,'with not a white hair upon me. 
‘And sure, Miss Carrie,’ said James one 
day,as my dear little mistress stood b 
the bars patting me, ‘it’s yourself 
that’s a sonsie young leddy!’ ‘What's 
sonsie, James?’ said Miss Carrie, smilin 
sweetly up to him, with her daniel 
cheeks so rosy. ‘It means lucky,’ James 
replied ; ‘ and so it is lucky to own a jet- 
black horse, and when it’s mounted on 
him ye are some day, and canterin’ dewn 
Main Street, sure it’s the two of yees 
that will be the pride of the village !’ 

““O James!’ said my little lady, ‘how 
glad I will be when that time comes! but 
- says that Pet will have to be 

roken before I can ride him, and you 
know I am going away to school next 
week.’ 

“*Yes, Miss, sorra’s the day,’ said 
James, touching his cap. 

“*You'll be very kird to Pet for my 
sake, will you, James? said my dear 
mistress, and putting both arms around 
my neck, for f was large and tall now, 
and could stretch my head over the bars 
to her, she pressed her soft cheek against 
my head, and her tears fell fast. Oh! how 
sorrowful I felt, though I did not know 
yet what it all meant. . 

“* Don’t ’ee cry, Miss,’ said James, ‘I’ll 
take good care of him, and no one shall 
break him but myself.’ 

“About a week after this my little 
lady came down to bid me good-bye, and 
how she cried! She kissed and caressed 
me, and called me her own beautiful 
darling, her bonnie pet, and many other 
pretty names ; her father could scarcely 
comfort her, but at last he led her away, 
and I saw her no more for a Jong time. 
iy! after day went by, and I missed her 
80, but being a colt, in time I forgot my 
trouble. James was good to me, and my 
life was very happy. At last my educa- 
tion began ; James taught me to go under 
a saddle, a side-saddle, a light wagon, a 
heavy wagon, and at last I was pro- 
nounced broken and ready to use. After 
this my master often drove me to his 
























buggy and sometimes rode me; Miss 
Carrie’s mamma rode me two or three 
times also. I heard them say that I was 
a real beauty, and very kind and easy to 
ride. 

“At length, one day I was quietly 
grazing in the meadow, when I -heard a 
sweet, glad voice exclaim, ‘ My beautiful 
Pet, come here!’ 

“TI looked up, and there stood my be- 
loved mistress by the bars. She was 
taller than when [ last saw her, but oh! 
so lovely! I knew her-in a moment. 
With a bound I stood beside her, and 
laid my head on her shoulder, while 
she patted me in her old, loving way, and 
told me how she loved me and how glad 
she was to be in her dear home again. 

“ After this how proudly I bore my 
sweet mistress on many a canter over the 
beautiful hills and through the shady 
forest roads, until the time came for her 
to go away to school again. But the 
years went by, and she grew to be a 
beautiful young lady and went to school 
no more; and then in time she married, 
and took me with her to her own lovely 
home. 

“ All these years, and for many more, 
my life was an easy and a happy one. I 
was always the pet and favorite of my 
charming mistress, and she never forgot 
to fondle and caress me whenever she 
saw me. My dear, kind lady! 

“ But there came a sad night, when a 
strange hand led me from my stall; my 
head was covered so that I could not see 
where I was going. After leading me 
some distance the man removed the cov- 
ering from my head, mounted, and rode 
me away, and since that night I have 
known nothing but blows, kicks, and 
hard words. After keeping me some 
time, he brought me to the city and sold 
me for a car-horse, and now I have to 
work very hard, to strain, and pull the 
heavy cars. I am old now and so lean; 
all my pretty, glossy coat is gone, and no 
one calls me beautiful, nobody knows the 
pretty names that my beloved mistress 
used to call me. I have very little rest 
and not very good food, and oh! if the 
ladies and gentlemen only knew how 
hard it is for us to start the cars I am 
sure they would not make us stop be- 
tween the crossings.” 

The cair-horse heaved a deep sigh as 
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he said these last words, and laid his wet, 
shaggy head against Willie’s soft, warm 
cheek. Willie started, but another voice 
cried, “‘ Why, Willie, my little man, are 
ms asleep?” and his papa’s strong arms 
ifted him and held him close against his 
breast. 

After awhile, when supper was over 
and Willie, seated on his dear papa’s 
knee, nestled close to him, while he held 


his pretty mamma’s hand in his, he told. 


them all about the car-horse’s visit to 
him and the sad story that he told him, 
SouRIs. 


GRANDFATHER'S STORY. 
A TRUE INCIDENT. 


RANDFATHER was not an expert 
story-teller. He could amuse the 
children in the evening by making rab- 
bits on the wall, which would move their 
ears and feet and then run across the 
wall and hide behind the pictures or 
bookcase; but when they begged for a 
story he always told them this same one. 
When Grandfather was a little boy— 
how funny to think of Grandfather, with 
his gray hair, his long coat, and silver- 
headed cane as ever being a little boy! 
But he says that when he was a little boy 
he and his little sister Ann wanted one 
spring day to go to the woods. 

Now, God made buttercups and dai- 
sies and all the wildflowers of the woods 
on purpose for children to gather with- 
out stint,so what wonder that they should 
love to run in God’s garden—the fields 
and the woods, where everything is free 
and beautiful. 

They did not ask their mother if the 
might go, for they knew she would tell 
them, “No! you are too small to go to 
the big woods alone ;” but Grandfather 
took his little sister’s hand, and together 
they started down the long lane which 
led to the big woods. 

How much nicer was this narrow lane 
to walk in than the great fields of high 
grain or where the cattle pastured! Here 
the grass was short and green. On either 
side of the lane was a high rail-fence 
which they knew nothing could get over 
that would make them afraid. 

In this lane were narrow, well-trodden 
paths, made by the cows and sheep,.as 
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they were driven back and forth, night 
and morning, from the pasture to the 
barnyard ; and half way down the lane 
was an old elm-tree, whose long, twisted 
roots crept aboveground in all directions, 
like huge snakes. 

In the trunk of this tree was a squir- 
rel’s nest, and often the thieving squir- 
rels were seen skipping along the high 
rail-fence to the corn-house or returning, 


carrying an ear of corn to their nest. 


How cool and pleasant the wood 
seemed! At first these children felt 
almost afraid of its great trees and its 
silence as the dry twigs cracked beneath 
their feet; but here were the flowers 
they had longed for,and they ran eagerly 
about, picking white and purple violets, 
blood-root, squirrel-corn, jack-in-the-pul- 
pit, and trilliums, and finding beech- 
drops and squaw-berries until Ann was 
tired and said she wanted to go home to 
her supper. She put her hand in Grand- 
father's, and they started for home, quite 
happy with the flowers they would take 
to their mother. 

They walked and walked. The woods 
enianid to be full of graves, which made 
the way quite rough and uneven, and 
often they had-to climb over large logs 
which lay across their path, and when it 
seemed to be getting dark and it was 
only woods, woods, thicker and thicker, 
and Ann began to cry from weariness 
and fear, Grandfather said : 

“Don't ery, Ann; I am your big 
brother. I will take care of you.” 

They knew that the days when bears 
and wolves and other savage wild beasts 
had lived in those woods were past, still 
they were startled by every noise of bird 
or squirrel, and it seemed to their excited 
fancies, that hidden behind each huge 
tree or thick bush was a great black 
beast or cruel man. 

Suddenly they came upon a narrow 
path, which, after awhile, led them 
through a pair of bars out into the road, 
where they saw, at a short distance, a 
small wood-colored farm-house, with red 
barns and a large number of cows being 


driven into the yard for their nightly 
milking. 

Farmer Brown, who lived at this 
house, had just come out from eating his 
supper, and was standing at the door of 
the barn, harnessing the bay horse pre- 
paratory to going to the Post-Office and 
store at “the Corners.” 

“Hollo there! I’ve an idee those chil- 
dren have lost their way,” said he, as he 
saw Grandfather and his sister coming in 
at the gate with tired feet and lagging 
steps—the boy with a downcast look, as 
though he had been caught in a mean 
act, and the little girl with her dress and 
sunbonnet torn, and with a tear-stained, 
frightened face. 

“T’ve an idee a bowl of bread and 
milk would make ’em feel more to hum.” 
So he took them into the house, and 
while they were resting and eating their 
bread and milk he asked, “ What’s your 
names, bub?” but could only learn from 
Grandfather that his name was Erastus 
and his sister’s name was Ann, his father’s 
name was pa, and his mother’s name was 
ma (as children used, when Grandfather 
was a boy, to call their papa and 
mamma. ) 

Farmer Brown had lived in the place 
only a short time, and was not acquainted 
with the children of the neighborhood ; 
but he was a shrewd man, and finding 
out by further questioning that their 
father was a deacon, and sat behind Mr. 
So-and-so in church, he made up his 
mind whose children they were, and 
putting them into his wagon, carried 
them home. 

That night their mother held them 
long upon her lap. She cried over them 
as she told them how naughty they had 
been to go to the woods without her con- 
sent. They might have been obliged to 
stay all night in the dark and lonesome 
woods. And how frightened and worried 
she was when she called and called, and 
could not find them. 

“ Children,” said she, “are almost sure 
to get, into trouble when they disobey 
their parents.” 
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WHAT TO DO WITH THE DEAD. 
+ story, “ Won in Silence,” is of in- 


tense interest, but so realistic as to be 
terrible in its suggestiveness. What if 
the doctor had not dug down to the cof- 
fin? What if the girl’s friends had de- 
cided upon cremation? What if she had 
been really dead, and they had disyuieted 
themselves in vain? 

After perusing this story, the readers 
of the Home Macazine must have felt 
themselves confronted by the question, 
“What shall we do with our dead?” It 
is a question not so easy to answer to-day 
as it was ten or twenty years ago. 
Then it was easy enough to say that 
burial was the only way of sepulture 
proper for Christians, and cremation was 
a practice fit for heathens. 

It will not do now to put the question 
out of our thoughts as one too repulsive 
to dwell upon. It will face us to-morrow, 
or next year—whenever a friend or a 
neighbor dies. Death is certain—death 
implies the disposal of a human body. 
Why not discuss the question while you 
have plenty of time?—before death 
knocks at your door, and insists upon a 
speedy decision ? ; 

To me, a cemetery is a horrible place. 
The white monuments of Laurel Hill are 
a ghastly blot on the landscape, spoiling 
one of the most beautiful views on the 
Schuylkill River. Landscape effects, 
rioting roses, towering obelisks, and pre- 
tentious tombstones are to me hideous 
mockeries. Paradoxical as it may sound, 
it is possible to make death even more 
deathlike than death itself. The marble 
slabs and images are the ghosts—not the 
tender memories of our departed dear 
ones. 

Death, in nature, is never an obtrusive 
thought. The remains of birds and ani- 
mals are seldom seen. The dead leaves 
‘ and flowers are quickly covered by new 
growths. If you must put your dead in 
the ground, do as the Guskew and Mo- 
ravians do. Lay them in a quiet, seques- 
tered spot in the woods or fields, and let 





the grass and wild flowers run over their 
graves as they will, marking the low 
mounds only by low, flat stones. If you 
are still unsatisfied, erect a modest cross. 
Artistic authorities say that this should 
be a monolith, A monument of any 
kind should never be of separate stones, 
as cement will not wear in this climate. 
Urns in a cemetery are out of place— 
they are mere imitations of the vessels 
which, in remote times, actually did con- 
tain ashes—as used now, they mean 
nothing. Elaborate memorials and statu- 
ary are in bad taste in a burying-ground, 
particularly if of marble, which soon be- 
comes blackened if exposed to the 
weather. The place for a memorial is in 
a church, or, if of a famous man or 
woman, in a‘public square or building. 
The graveyard proper should be charac- 
terized by simplicity. Keep the weeds 
down, and you have done your full deco- 
rative duty. One step in the right di- 
rection has been made—that is, taking 
away the fences from around burial-lots, 
which often gave to a cemetery the effect 
of an area of cattle-pens. 

Burying the dead away from the 
church was also a move in the right di- 
rection. People began to see that the 
mortal bones and dust could not be 
“sacred” if they imperiled the health 
of the living. Any one who has seen a 
family stricken down by contagious dis- 
ease, when their vault was under their 
pew; a clergyman fall sick, because his 
study was over a crypt ; or looked through 
the open bars of a sepulchre and saw the 
Sincoloved marble sarcophagus of the 
church’s benefactor, must fling all senti- 
mentalism to the winds. If we believe 
that our dear ones are really in Heaven, . 
what are their bodies to us but their old 
clothes?—or so much oxygen, carbon, 
and other elements? 

When cremation was first talked of in 
this century the general public recoiled 
in horror—those who favored it were de- 
nounced as cranks, if nothing worse. 
But when the eminent surgeon, Dr. 
Gross, pronounced in favor of it, and 
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ordered that his body should be cre- 
mated, people began to have a different 
opinion. That opinion was strengthened 
when Dr. W. W. Keen carried out the 
wishes of his beautiful and beloved wife. 
There is no appeal from such high author- 
ity. Science has decid in favor of the 
practice. From this time forward it will 
always be in vogue. It will probably, 
before long, be required by law in case of 
contagious diseases ; and in hot climates 
and crowded cities it will have much to 
recommend it as an economical, healthful 
way of disposing of the dead. 

Those who shrink from cremation may 
care to learn that there are other resources 
besides burial. In some places, the body 
is dissolved in quick lime, in others, 
sealed in a dry sepulchre. Some, actu- 
ated by a love of science, will their bodies 
to the dissecting-room. I know of an 
eminent lady physician of Washington 
who has bequeathed hers to the Woman’s 
Medical College of Pennsylvania. But 
of all modes of disposal of the dead, the 
common method of burial is the very 
worst. 

Metal caskets, cloth-covered coffins, 
and air-tight boxes are, if people would 
only realize it, simply horrible. Brick- 
lined graves and stone vaults are fearful 
to contemplate. These confine gases and 
accumulate water, and so render ceme- 
teries vast sinks of disease. Because it is 
disagreeable to think of, because it is all 
covered out of our sight, makes it none the 
less true. And every man and woman 
living ought: to know it. Clergymen 
accustomed to conduct funerals know it 
very well—that is why so many of them 
favor cremation. Undertakers gener- 
ally oppose it, as it would, by its cheap- 
ness, seriously interfere with their busi- 
ness. But people now are beginning to 
see that the Saviour’s figure of a “ whited 
sepulchre” is more vivid than they had 
thought. 

There is in England, to-day, a society 
known as“ Earth toearth.” If burial be 
practiced by their methuds, it can be re- 
tained with no ill results. “Give your 
dead to the embraces of nature,” they 
say. “ When once they are out of sight, 
let them Why try to retard nature’s 
process by tight boxes and coffins ?” 


Accordingly, they make use of caskets of 
pasteboard or wicker, without lids. The 


body is covered with a single garment, 
the face hidden by flowers. Immediate 
contact with the earth causes absorption, 
without disagreeable decay or danger to 
the living, as the earth, if not too moist, 
is the best disinfectant known. ‘This 
method of burial is more hygienic than 
the common one, and more economical— 
besides which, it contains none of the 


objectionable features of cremation. It 


would be almost impossible to bury alive, 
as life could not be supported many 
seconds without oxygen. Bury by this 
mode, and you have taken away half the 
horror of death. 

Marcarer B. Harvey. 


FLOWER CULTURE. 


T this season of the year house plants 
frequently droop and look withered, 
in fact, they sometimes become so unsightl y 
that they are either thrown upon the as 
ile or carried to the cellar, where, un- 
like the healthy plants which were placed 
there in the fall, they become so dry and 
hard, that finally they are beyond re- 
vival. Senduabehen and pots should 
be immersed in soapy water once a week. 
Let them remain in the water for from 
one to two minutes. After they have 
been removed, sprinkle the leaves with 
clean tepid water. Large leaves should 
be carefully wiped with a soft woolen 
cloth dipped in clean water, or they will 
become gray and streaked. Loosen the 
earth around the plant, but be careful 
not to puncture it in any way. 

One teaspoonful of phosphate, dissolved 
in two quarts of water, should be sprink- 
led over the plants once a week. Five 
minutes after the leaves have received 
their shower-bath they appear firmer 
and of a richer hue. 

Flowers require almost as much atten- 
tion as growing children, and, like the 
little ones, are sure to thrive if they re- 
ceive proper care and nourishment. 

Ground taken up in the fall, mixed 
with guano, and kept in the cellar until 
the middle of February, will be in excel- 
lent condition for planting. A cheap 
and very desirable hot-house can be made 
by half-illing a large store box with en- 
riched ground, and covering the top with 
glass. An old window-frame will answer 
































the purpose as well as anything. If some 
of the panes of glass are broken, moisten 
the putty with vinegar and remove them. 
New glass must be put in at once, or you 
will wake up some cold morning and find 
the ground in: your hot-house frozen, and 
your flowers nipped before they have 
reached the budding stage. 

Seedling verbenas ‘are easily raised, 
and remain fresh and blooming until 
heavy frost kills them. Soak all seeds in 
tepid water for an hour or two before 
planting, so that it will not be necessary 
to moisten the ground for two or three 
days. Seeds are frequently drowned be- 
fore they have a chance to sprout, because 
so many persons persist in deluging the 
ground with water. After the first few 
days, use the watering-pot twice a week 
until the sprouts appear, afterward a 
small quantity of water should be sprink- 
led over the bed every day. 

As it takes about four months to bring 
the tuberose into flowering, a few bulbs 
can be planted in the centre of the box, 
and by the first or middle of June they 
will be ready to transplant. A few pansy 
seeds will not occupy a great deal of 
space, but care should be taken not to 
put the seed more than half an inch 
under ground. A few lady-slipper seeds 
will yield enough stalks to border the 
garden walk. Red, pink, white, and 
varizgated look very pretty when artisti- 
cally arranged. 

The bed must be watched closely, for 
there is danger that the hot rays of the 
sun may kill the plants before they can 
gather sufficient strength to withstand 
the heat. A dark cloth thrown over the 
glass will remedy theevil. Lift the glass 
occasionally, but be careful not to leave 
the box uncovered during the night, on 
account of the sudden change in the at- 
mosphere. 

A year ago, while driving along a 
country road, we came upon a garden 
filled with narcissus, tulips, crocuses, and 
hyacinths. Fancy a whole garden aglow 
with beautifully blooming flowers in 
April! Even Cap, the horse, tossed his 
head from side to side, and pranced about 
as though trying to express his apprecia- 
tion of the lovely sight. Rows of double 
tulips bordered both sides of the drive- 
way. The path leading to the house was 
arranged in the same manner. The 
VoL. Lv.—30, 
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owner, instead of leaving the mounds in 
his garden bare and unattractive until 
late in the spring, during the fall planted 
hardy, early blooming bulbs, and as the 
beds were slightly elevated, the bulbs re- 
mained perfectly dry during the winter. 
Great piles of leaves prevented them 
from freezing. 

About the second or third week in 
May all house plants should be placed 
in the ground. 

Many persons do not remove the plant 
from the pot, but place both in the 
ground together. The plant may thrive 
for awhile, but in the course of a few 
weeks it will begin to droop; even if it 
revives and appears to be in a thriving 
condition, it will probably die when taken 
up in the fall. 

The best way is to remove the plant 
from the pot, shake off the earth from 
around the root,and plant in a bed that 
has been enriched with manure. If the 
flower transplanted is a large geranium, 
with many branches, cut off a few of the 
smallest, make a hole in the ground, two 
or three inches deep, and plant, taking 
care, however, to press the ground down 
firmly around the sides. 

A whole bed filled with apple-blossom 
geraniums is one of the most beautiful 
sights imaginable. In color it resembles 
the inside of a sea-shell, and in shape the 
flower from which it derives its name. 
A bed with scarlet geraniums in the cen- 
tre and a border of silver geraniums 
makes a lovely contrast. The leaves of 
the latter are deep olive-green in the cen- 
tre, with a broad, white margin. Its 
dense foliage and dwarf shape enhances 
its value as a border plant. 

The old-fashioned red geranium still 
occupies a place in the hearts of all lov- 
ers of flowers. Very handsome beds 
may be made in the form of a star by 
planting red geraniums in the centre and 
filling each point of the star with alter- 
nate rows of pink and white geraniums. 
Fences may be made to look very artistic 
by planting a row of sweet peas along 
the side. The vines twine and intertwine 
until the slats or wire constituting the 
fence is completely covered. The beauti- 
ful effect is heightened when the pretty, 
blue, pink, and white blossoms peep out 
from between the clustering green leaves. 

A bed of mignonette planted directly 
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under a window will fill the entire house 
with fragrance. 

A very pretty effect may be created by 
china pinks, larkspur, marigolds, and 

tunias, all in one bed. It can be fin- 
ished off around the edge with a double 
row of bachelor’s buttons. 

Our plants may be growing beautifully 
and our garden may be the envy of all 
our neighbors, but disaster and desola- 
tion will come to our Eden if we sit 
with folded hands. Only constant work 
and careful watching will keep away the 
flower-destroying insects that are ever on 
the watch for a relaxation of vigilance. 
A few hot coals, a shovel, and a Fandful 
of tohacco-leaves will destroy the small, 
invisible insects that can be reached in 
no other way. Hold the shovel under 
each plant for from one to two minutes. 
Dipping the leaves in fir-tree oil is an- 
other excellent remedy. 

The green spider and red aphis are the 
most troublesome of all plant insects. 
The aphis grows rapidly, and as it in- 
creases in size throws off a fine powder, 
which, of course, rests upon the leaves; 
should brown spots appear upon the lat- 
ter, immediately deluge the plant with 
water, then examine the under part of 
-each ileaf. A few applications of clean 
-water will rid the plant of this trouble- 
wome ‘insect. 

‘Refuse tobacco steeped in boiling water 
will render:the green spider and red aphis 
180 stupid that they can easily be re- 

moved. 

Lime-water will kill the troublesome 
.earth-worm:and invigorate the plant that 
‘has became weak and “stalky” by being 
constantly agitated at the root. 

We ‘have heard persons exclaim that 
they:would not be bothered with flowers 
—that they made too much dirt, etc. 
Yet the same people will stand in front 
of -a ‘beautiful garden or hot-house and 
express their delight in the most extrava- 
gant language. 

Some one must take care of the flowers, 
and to those who love them for their own 
sweet sakes, as well as for the joy which 
they carry into many a darkened life, 
love and labor are so perfectly blended 
that all necessary toil is considered mere 
preparation for the budding forth of all 
that is beautiful in mature. 

M. A. Tuurstox. 
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A BASKETFUL 0’ ROTTEN WOOD. 


. wrt a lovely day!” exclaimed 

Virgie Swain, as she and a num- 
ber of her school-mates left the neat little 
town of Oakville for a ramble in the 
woods half a mile distant. 

“ Delightful !” said Cora McVay. 

“ Delicious!” said Ada Rider. 

“ Delectable!” said Nellie Minson. 

The day was indeed one of October's 
most perfect, and the girls were brimful 
of happiness—such happiness as school- 
girls can feel on Saturday afternoon when 
they are out for two or three blissful “ do- 
as-you-please " hours, breathing the sweet, 
pure autum™ air avd feasting their eyes 
on the glor 7 

“Nona | 

ou tng 
Ket erica 
energetic-loon.. 
in the very van wrtn 
arm. 
“I am taking it along to carry home 
my trophies in,” answered Nona. 

“Your trophies? What trophies do 
you expect to get?” asked Mamie Rider. 

“Oh!” answered Nona, “one never 
knows what treasures of moss and ferns 
may be found in the woods.” 

“T wouldn’t be bothered all the even- 
ing with that old basket for all the moss 


e world are 
- great bas- 
»an amiable, 
was walking 


» basket on her 


and ferns that ever grew,” said one of the 


girls. 

“T would, though,” smiled Nona. 

But, though they rambled about 
through the woods for more than an 
hour, she found neither moss nor ferns, 
and the girls teased her no little about 
being encumbered with a useless basket. 

But the basket was not to go home 
empty, after all; for just as they were 
leaving the wood they came upon an old 
log so —T rotted away that one end of 
it was a shapeless, red-brown mass of 
woody mold. Nona pounced upon this, 
her eyes sparkling as though she had 
found a gold-mine, and began to fill her 
basket with it. 

“I believe Nona Brance is crazy,” 
cried Cora McVay. 

“None, what are you going to do with 
that?” asked Nellie Minson. 

“TI am going to take it home for my 
flowers,” said Nona; “it is the best thing 
in the world for pansies.” 
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“ My pansies didn’t bloom to do any 
good this year,” said Cora McVay. 

“Nor mine,” echoed several of the 

irls. 

“They need a great deal of attention 
in a dry season,” said Nona. 

“T wouldn’t carry that old basketful 
of rotten wood through the streets of 
Oakville for all the pansies you will ever 
raise,” said Nina Carleton. 

Nona only smiled at this remark. She 
bore her treasure home and put it away 
for future use, thinking no more of it 
until one morning late in the following 
February, when she sat reading a late 
catalogue from Post & Carter, seedsmen, 
whose establishment was in the city of 
C——, not many miles distant. 

“O mamma!” she exclaimed, “I am 
going to apply for this premium.” 

“ What premium ?” asked her mother, 
and Nona read as follows: 

“We will give a ten-dollar premium, 
consisting of roots, bulbs, and slips of 
rare flowers to the person exhibiting the 
finest specimen of pansies grown from 
our seed at the flower show to be held in 
this city next September.” 

“It’s no use for you to try,” said her 
little brother Rob; “some of them fellers 
that have green-houses and everything ’Il 

et it.” 

“T’'ll try, anyway,” said Nona. “ Mr. 
Cary has those seeds for sale ; I saw them 
there yesterday, and I’m going to get 
some this very day, and I have a box of 
the very nicest rotten wood in the cellar, 
and that’s nice to use about pansies, and 
I think I know how to tend them, don’t 
you, mamma ?” 

“Yes, I think you do,” said her 
mamma, smiling at her many “ands” 
and her breathless eagerness. 

Nona filled a shallow box with very 
rich garden soil and a liberal admixture 
of the rotten wood. In this she sowed 
her seeds and kept it in a sunny window, 
giving it a gentle watering daily, and ere 
ong the little plants began to appear. 
While they were still quite small, even 
before the second leaf had made its ap- 
pearance, she filled a larger, deeper box 
with a mixture of earth and rotten wood, 
like that in the first, into which she 
transplanted them about an inch and a 
half apart. Early in May she set them 
out in the open border, reserving a few of 
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the finest, which she put in a good-sized 
box in the yard. To these she gave 
special attention all through the sum- 
mer, for they were her “premium pan- 
sies.” 

As the time for the flower show ap- 
— a considerable difficulty stared 

ona in the face. How were she and 
her pansies to be conveyed to C——-? 
Her father was a poor man and could 
not afford to hire a buggy to take her, 
and she could not go by rail, for there 
was no train at the right hour. There 
was a good-natured huckster living in 
Oakville, who made two trips weekly to 
C——,, with vegetables bought up amon 
the surrounding farmers. Nona appli 
to him, and as he was going to the city 
on the day of the flower show he agreed 
to take her and her pansies for a very 
small sum. 

When her school-mates learned how 
she was going they ridiculed her for rid- 
ing in a huckster’s wagon; but when she 
returned victorious—for her pansies 
really did take the premium—they were 
profuse in their congratulations. 

“T’ll tell you, girls,” said she, smiling; 
“it is all due to that basketful of rotten 
wood I got last fall; for if I hadn’t had 
that I shouldn’t have thought of trying 
for the premium.” 

Martie E. SPERBECK. 


MISS P*"NELOPY’S IMPROVEMENTS. 


M* “P’NELOPY” bought the “wee 

bit” dilapidated looking house built 
upon a gully washed spot of ground, the 
very last place within the corporation, for 
a mere song, because nobody else wanted 
it; but to the middle-aged, lone, hard- 
working Miss Prissy Plummer, it was a 
home, a very haven of rest, and all her 
own. 

After the last payment was made Miss 
P’nelopy’s funds were low, but, nothing 
daunted, she cheerily looked about, took 
stock, and went to work on her “improve- 
ments.” 

“I’m going to let the inside of my 
house go, and tend to the outward 
adornin’ ; it’s airly spring an’ high time 
I had trimmin’ and prunin’ done, and 
the ground looked after. Time enough 
to look after pillow shams an’ floor mats 
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when I’ve put the seeds into the ground, 
ready for the rains and sunshine. 

“ Now, what beats my time is, what'll I 
do for that ugly, wide gully before the front 
door. It’s too wide to step across, an’ 
though it isn’t deep, visitors have to step 
down in it to reach the door. Ill put on 
my thinkin’ cap,” said Miss egy 
communing with herself, shortly 
becoming a propertyholder. 

Two years from that time, the passer-by 
was apt to stop before Miss P’nelop;’s lat- 
tice gate to admire a rustic bridge, wide 
enough for two persons to walk abreast 
over. A carpenter built it at slight ex- 
pense. The unsightly broken ground 
was a bed of mignonettes, splendid pansies 
which flourished unusually well in their 
half hidden bed, brilliant tinted Chinese 
pinks and portulaccas. Around the sup- 
— of the bridge rock ivy and a Japan 

oneysuckle vined, and at each end a 
large vase, originally a six-gallon stone- 
jar, badly cracked and unfit for its 
former use, holding soap-fat, was placed, 
their sides entirely concealed by the deli- 
cate green leaves of the cypress vine, and 
brightened with its crimson, pink, and 
white blossoms. 

“Novel! lovely! splendid! How 
came you to think of such an arrange- 
ment?’ was what Miss P’nelopy heard 
daily from admiring visitors. 

“T dno, I’ve allus liked pretty things 
about me, but bein’ left an orphan when 
a baby, I’ve mostly had to link in to 
work to airn bread an’ butter, an’ had 
no time to have anything that I wanted. 

“An artist feller one mornin’ told me 
my bridge was a happy thought an’ well 
planned. Folks don’t need money in 
abundance to have pretty green, growin’ 
things about ’em,” said Miss P’nelopy, 
pleased and proud that her little place 
was noticed by the big bugs. 

“You wouldn’t guess, ma’am,” con- 
tinued Miss Plummer, “that every one 
of my hangin’-baskets an’ flower-pots are 
— in rusted out pans and tin cups 

picked up in the alley. 

“Cypress makes a beautiful hanging- 
basket an’ hides all the ugliness of the 
vessel it’s planted in. 

“T’ve planted grapevines that’s comin’ 
on fast, in every available corner. I’ve 
found out that it pays better to plant 
trees and vines which bear fruit. I like 








evergreens, the beautiful hardy trees 
which stay green through the cold and 
winter storms, but when one has only a 
few feet of ground to cultivate, it is best 
to make good use of every inch of it. And 
to my mind grapevines are ornamental, 
especially when hangin’ full of great, 
luscious grapes. 

“ The neighbors told me when I came 
here the soil was too poor to grow any- 
thing, an’ it did look discouragin’, as my 
yard was brown and bare, not even a 
sprinklin’ of grass a-growin’ in it, 

“Now I have a little of ’most every 
common herb, vegetable, an’ flower in my 
yard and garden, which helps me out in 
my livin’ wonderfully, besides havin’ the 
satisfaction of eatin’ tomats an’ peas of 
my own raising, an’ being able to pick 
my own posies. 

“T’m bettin’ on havin’ considerable 
fruit when the two Siberian crab-apples, 
damson plums, Morillo cherries, rasp- 
berry vines, an’ grapes get bearin’. 

“Siberian crab-apples pay many times 
over for the plantin’ of ’em, scarcely ever 
failin’ to bear full crops of crabs, which 
make beautiful sweet-pickles, marmalade, 
jell, or preserves. An’ I know of nothin’ 
more beautiful than a crab-apple tree in 
full bloom in the springtime. 

“ My yard and garden is crowded. You 
should have seen the fine watermelons 
that I planted near the well-curb, which 
vined about it, and in return for the 
many buckets of waste water flung upon 
them, yielded ten melons of extra weight 
and sweetness. 

“A row of pepper plants, close up to 
my kitchen window, was both useful and 
ornamental, the yellow and scarlet pep- 
per pods showing prettily in the green 
foliage. You wouldn’t believe, ma’am, 
how much savory herbs adds to the flavor 
of every-day cookin’, an’ I’ve got it all 
a-growin’, sage, parsley, sweet marjoram, 
and thyme. Al these common things 
don’t cost much, except a little work, but 
my improvements have added to the 
value of this place more’n two hundred 
dollars in a little more ’n two years, an’ 
my outlay hasn’t been more ’n twenty- 
five dollars for seeds an’ tree sprouts, not 
countin’ the bridge. 

“ Before I bought the place the t 
could ueither rent nor sell it; that’s how 
I came to be able to own a home on the 
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edge of the city. Now I’m offered every 
once in awhile two hundred dollars more 
than I paid for it. The house is very 
little better, but it’s the green an’ grow- 
in’ things which add so much to its ap- 
pearance, an’ folks will take to looks. 
There’s no use in folks sittin’ down an’ 
whinin’ that they can’t have things be- 
! cause they’re poor, an’ there’s no chance 
for poor folks in this country. I'd like 
to know why there isn’t a home for all 
: who want one and has the grit to work 
for and improve one after they get it ;” 
and Miss P’nelopy, proud and happy in 
her “wee, sma’” domain, bobbed us a 
‘= quaint courtesy as she stood upon her 
bridge, and we left her, surrounded by 
flowers, fruits, vines, and singing-birds, 
and improvements. 





Evia GUERNSEY. 


“THE DAY OF COMMON THINGS.” 


POOR woman washed hard all day, 
and then took her earnings to buy 
stuff to make new vests for her he 

My neighbor across the street has four 
growing lads, and never one of them had 
a spick span new vest. 

She makes new ones, of course, but they 
are always made out of their father’s old 
ones, or out of remnants left of coats, or 
dresses, or cloaks, or the back part of the 
legs of old pantaloons. 


GPRM ES 


4 “ How I would like a taste of good rye 
bread like our mother used to make!” 
He only said it once, and then the woman 
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across the street made a “lovely loaf,” 
that he declared had the flavor of the old 
hills of breezy New Hampshire in it. 
She just took good, foamy bread sponge, 
added salt and molasses, and stirred in 
with a spoon all the rye meal that it 
would take without kneading, poured it 
into a buttered bread-pan, patted it 
down smoothly, let it rise once, and 
baked. Many women do not know how 
easy it is to make a sweet, nutty loaf of 
moist, wholesome rye bread. This is the 
secret. 

The little woman is hulling corn 
to-day—her boys are so fond of it 
made “mamma’s way.” At night she 
puts about a gallon of ashes in a kettle 
and fills it with warm water. In the 
morning this is good lye, and she boils 
the corn in it until it is slippery and the 
hull comes off; then washes well and 
clean, and cooks it, finishing slowly on 
the back part of the stove. If the yield 
of lye is not sufficient, more water poured 
on the ashes will make more of just as 
good quality as the first. 

When the little woman went to the 
cantata the other evening, her fine Pais- 
ley shawl was hardly warm enough, so 
she laid a square of thick, woolly flannel 
inside of its folds, and it was just the 
very thing for the weather and the occa- 
sion, and no one would know of the 
trick and of the economy which she 

uts in practice every day of her useful 
ife. HATTY BROOKS. 
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{ A HOSPITAL STORY. 


HITE faces, pained and thin, 
Gathered new pain—as at some 
sight of slaughter— 
And waiting nurses with their cups of 
water, 
Shrank, when they saw the bargeman’s 
little daughter, 
From Hester Street, brought in. 





f Caught by the cruel fire, 
In act of filial duty, she had tasted 
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Death even then. The form that flame 
had wasted, 
In vain, tosave, the swiftest helpers hasted, 


With love that would not tire. 


And all that skill could do 
Was done. Her fevered nerves, with 


anguish leaping, 
The surgeons soothed at last; and, left in 
keeping 
Of tender eyes that night, the child lay 
sleepin 
Until the clock struck two. 
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The streets’ loud roar had died. 
No angry shout was heard, nor drunken 
ditty ; 
From Harlem to the bay, peace held the 
cit 
And the aaah hospital, where holy Pity 
With Grief knelt, side by side. 


The watchful nurse leaned low, 
And saw in the scarred face the life-light 
waver. 
Poor Annie woke. A cooling draught 
she gave her, 
And called the doctor; but he could not 
save her, 
And soon he turned to go. 


Calm, as from torture free, 
She lay ; then strangely, through her lips, 
sore wounded, 
Broke warbled words, and the tones 
swelled, and rounded 
To a clear hymn, that like an angel’s 
sounded— 
“Nearer, my God, to Thee!” 


One stanza, strong and sweet, 
Of that melodious prayer, to Heaven went 
winging 
From the child’s soul ; and all who heard 
that singing 
Gazed through quick tears, or bowed, like 
suppliants clingin 
Around the Mercy Seat. 


Then to a slender hum 
Sank the soft song, too feeble to recover ; 
But the sick heard, and felt it o’er them 
hover 
Like a saint’s blessing—till the scene was 
over 
And the young voice was dumb. 


“Nearer, my God, to Thee!” 
God heard. He loosed from earth, in His 
good pleasure, 
That little life, and took it for His treas- 
ure; 
And all His love—a love no mind can 
measure— 
Answered poor, Annie’s plea. 
THERON Brown, in Youths’ Companion. 
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IF MAIDENS BUT KNEW. 
GOOD wife rose from her bed one 


morn 
And thought with nervous dread 
Of the piles on piles of clothes to be 
washed 
And the dozen of mouths to be fed. 
“There’s the meals to get for the men in 
the field, 
And the children to fix away to school, 
And all the milk to be skimmed and 
churned, 
And all to be done this day.” 


It had rained in the night, and all the 
wood 
Was wet as it could be; 
There were puddings and pies to bake, 
And a loaf of cake for tea. 
And the day was hot, and her aching 
head 
Throbbed wearily as she said : 
“If maidens but knew what good wives 
know, 
They’d not be in haste to wed.” 


“ Annie, what do you think I told Ned 
Brown ?” 
Called the farmer from the well— 
And a flush crept up to his bronzed brow, 
And his eyes half bashfully fell. 
“It was this,” and, coming near, ke 
smiled ; 
“It was this: That you are the best 
And the dearest wife in town.” 


The farmer went back to the field, 
And the wife, in a smiling, absent way, 
Sang snatches of tender little songs 
She’d not sung in many a day. 
And the pain in her head was gone, and 
er clothes 
Were as white as the foam of the sea, 
And her butter as sweet and golden as it 
could be. 


The night came down— 
The good wife smiled to herself as she 
said : 


“?Tis so sweet to labor for those we love, 
It is not strange that maids will wed.” 
Chicago News. 
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0 WONDERFUL EASTER MORNING! 


Wateaen by Rev. JOHN WESTALL. Music otto oman A. ENIPE, 
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Lord from death and darkness Rosein per-fect vic - to- ry. us sing the marvelous 
an-gel from heav’n descend - ed, Androll’dthestonea-way. ‘‘He is not here, Heis 


sto - ry! Sing our joyful’st songs to-day! Singof Je-sus,the Res- ur- rec - tion! The 
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3 ‘‘Go quickly, and tell His disciples 
He has risen from the dead, 
And lo! He goeth before you, 
Ye shall see Him, as He said.’’ 
And as they hastened, He met them, 
As we read in His Holy Word; 


Our Saviour, Christ the Lord.—RErF. 








4 O Sabbath! crown of the Ages! 
When our Lord divinely rose, 
And ‘was seen by men and angels 
Triumphant o’er our foes : 
Let us sing the wonderful story! 
Sing our grandest songs to-day! 
And they worshiped the King of Glory, Sing of Jesus, the Resurrection ! 





The Life, the Truth, the Way.— REF. 
Copyright, 1887, by T. S. ARTHUR & 3ON. Philadelphia, Penna. 














YOUNG LADIES. 


HINTS ABOUT “CLUBS.” 


My Dear Girts :—Do you sometimes 
feel like Gloriana McQuirk, in that most 
delightful book, Faith Gariney’s Girlhood, 
that there are lots of good times in the 
world, and that you are not in them? 
It has happened that during the past 
week I have read of several forms of 
“clubs,” all entirely dissociated, yet each 
founded upon the same central idea of 
enjoyment allied to mutual benefit; and 
it occurred to me that some of my girls 
who were longing for something to en- 
gage some of their surplus time, thought, 
or energy, might thus find some sugges- 


» tions for some veritable “ good times.” 


It does not necessarily require many to 
form a club, nor, on the other hand, need 
it be limited to a very few. Halfa 
dozen, or even two (were more impossi- 
ble), might plan so as to spend many de- 
lightful as well as profitable hours, and a 
much larger number would but add inter- 
est and variety to the exercises. 

The object of the meeting could be 
chosen in accordance with the tastes or 
needs of the community ; a sewing society, 
a cooking club, or any other form of as- 
sociation which seemed best adapted to 
be of widest benefit, or to fill “a long- 
felt want.” An Emergency Club might 
be a capital thing, especially in its re- 
sults, in which the members should learn 


the best method of meeting or treating . 


sudden cases of accident or illness. 

There could be clubs formed devoted 
to industrial pursuits, or those in which 
some special subject or study was prose- 
cuted. One society of which I read 
traveled—by the aid of maps and books. 
In another, each member offered enter- 
tainment in some particular branch, one 
offering selections of poetry, another of 
history, others of travel, science, art, fic- 
tion, ete.; and such exercises might be 
varied by having certain meetings de- 
voted to certain authors, selections 
from the chosen authors be given, and 
such facts regarding the life, works, 
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method of work, etc., as can be gleaned 
by the different members. 

There was one report of one little club 
that seemed to me to promise much oppor- 
tunity for pleasing enjoyment, and yet to 
be sufficiently simple in its requirements 
for any locality, for I know that it is not 
always possible to command access to 
such books as are desirable in many of 
the literary clubs. 

A lonely little garrison thrown one 
winter wholly upon its own resources for 
society and amusement, inaugurated 
“mutual benefit evenings.” They met 
once a week at headquarters, having pre- 
viously chosen one or two words, and 
illustrated the word, or words, in some 
way. No one was admitted who was not 
prepared to contribute his or her share to 
the general entertainment. They being so 
prepared constituted the only entrance fee. 

The first evening the word proposed 
was “clubs,” and thereto was added, at 
the suggestion of one of the founders, 
“hearts.” On the eventful evening, some 
droll doggerel was offered by one, a 
droller picture by another who was 
ready with his pencil; an original ora- 
tion by a third; a fourth brought a cun- 
ning club, the work of deft Indian skill; 
others brought odes or essays, that were 
grave or gay according to their writers’ 
whim or purpose ; while the doctor skill- 
fully conveyed some very real physiologi- 
cal facts in a very entertaining manner. 

Just this little bit seems to me to be 
wonderfully suggestive as to possibilities, 
No cost need attend the membership. 
The association could meet at different 
houses as convenient, or, if preferred, in 
some central room or hall. A president 
could be chosen, to call to order the busi- 
ness meeting at the close of the exercises, 
when the question of new members was 
to be voted on, or when arrangements or 

other questions were to be decided, and a 
secretary to jot down such “ minutes” as 
were necessary for reference or remem- 
brance. 

The hostess, or, if some central room 


























































be used, a person or committee chosen, 
could select the word or two that were to 
form the basis for the ensuing entertain- 
ment. Words with more than one mean- 
ing might sometimes serve as the founda- 
tion for a delightful series of illustrations. 
But even where the meaning of a word 
seems just exact, it is remarkable how 
differently each different mind would go 
to work on its exposition. 

The time of meeting, weekly, fort- 
nightly, or even monthly, could only be 
decided by the members themselves. 
Music could be introduced as an occa- 
sional interlude. As for “refreshments ” 
—there is danger. The danger of the 
“what to have to eat” becoming too ab- 
sorbing a question, or that it should be 
allowed to become too formidable a 
preparation—and thus a formidable ob- 
jection. Ifrefreshments were “in order,” 
it would seem better that they should be 


firmly restricted to two or three distinctly 


TEMPERANCE. 
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stated, simple articles, of which each 
might furnish a share. 
hese are but suggestive hints, yet 
they may, perhaps, contain hints that 
might be productive of many bright and 
enjoyable hours—hours that would keep 
minds from becoming restless or rusty, or 
that would furbush up rusty brains into 
a new life and activity. The fact that 
no two persons see things exactly alike, 
that no two minds run exactly in the 
same groove, gives infinite and amusing 
variety, and enlarges the possibilities of 
enjoyment. Each member should bring 
to the association a mind attuned to the 
full willingness to give pleasure, but no 
less fully attuned to the willingness to be 
leased ; this being the case, such meet- 
ings could not fail to be enjoyable, and 
the more so that it has cost a little effort 
on the part of each to make them so. 
AUNTIE. 
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VOICES IN THE GLASS. 


HE interior of a beautiful room in a 
mansion on Broadway, in the city of 
Louisville, furnished in dark tapestry 
hangings and carpets to match. The 
walls, bright with panels of peach-blos- 
som, pink, and lavender gray ; the long, 
French windows shaded by draperies of 
delicate lace floating to the floor in un- 
broken folds; the easy-chair drawn be- 
fore the bonny wood fire. The first day 
of the New Year is ended, and twilight 
fallen over the earth; but the softened 
light falling from the chandelier sheds a 
halo over the dainty room with its air of 
exquisite elegance and repose. 

n the centre of the room a small, 
round table, with its napery of white 
with pink and gray border, and a silver 
salver with decanter and two glasses— 
one glass filled with wine, the other with 
pure, clear water. The room has but one 
comgeas a fair-haired man, with a dissi- 
pated, blasé look upon his handsome face, 


fast asleep in the luxurious chair. 
No sound disturbed the stillness, save 
the ticking of the time-piece on the mar- 





ble mantel; all at once a clear voice, 
tinkling like fairy-bells, was heard in the 
glass containing the ruby wine. 

“My first view of life was in sunny 
France, where I, with many of my com- 
panions, lived together suspended from 
a rough vine they called ‘our parent.’ 
I could not tell much about myself, but 
my associates were round, plump bodies 
with a bloom on their faces like velvet 
of the ‘ purple royal.’ We basked in the 
sunshine until our hearts were full of a 
sweet, delicious languor and the air with 
perfume, and I would fain have fallen to 
the ground, where many of my sisters 
had already fallen, when a crowd of 
laughing girls and men came in carts, 
and putting us in huge baskets, carried 
us away. 

“Then was darkness for a long, long 
time. Bruised, beaten, barreled, strained, 
and afterward bottled, we were sent on 
board a steamshipand brought across the 
sea. 


“ After the vessel landed we were taken 
from the box and displayed on a counter 
of marble in a fashionable saloon to a 
crowd of lookers-on, who purchased many 
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of the bottles near me. I saw strange 
sights during my short stay in the gay 

oon—fighting, murder, and heard hor- 
rid oaths. At last, one day, a tall, 
handsome man—you see his counterpart 
sleeping there by the fire—came and pur- 
chased me, telling the saloon-keeper that 
he longed for a taste of the vintage from 
‘La Belle France,’ and so he brought 
me to this house and emptied me into 
this beautiful cut-glass decanter, where 
I saw myself in the mirror for the first 
time, and I must have realized the power 
I possessed, for I blushed till the sides of 
the decanter were red. 

“That man sleeping in the chair was a 
bonny boy of six, his mother’s darling 
and his father’s joy. To tease the gentle 
wife and mother he gave the child my 
life-blood and laughed to see the little 
one smack his red fips and say, ‘So dood.’ 
Ah! little did that father know the ruin 
I would cause, and I—I did not care. 
The child drank, so did the boy, the 
youth, and the man. ‘Like father, like 
son,’ till, in a fit of insanity (I believe 
that is the modern word for drunken- 
ness) he stabbed to death his bosom 
friend and went to trial, and now is out 
on bail; but we all know the sequel ; 
awake he will quaff the sparkling cup 
once more, unmindful of the conse- 
quences, deaf to the sad pleadings of a 
widowed mother, the agonized widow of 
a husband dead through drink. 

“Can you, my modest glass of water, tell 
of as many victories won as the glass of 
wine?” 

The voice ceased and an exquisite 
sound of ripples came from the glass of 
water. 

“*To the pure all things are pure.’ 
I first remember traveling along under 
the earth through a channel of hard 
rock worn smooth on either side b 
constant friction. I knew no care, 
saw no sin. I was content. 

“ After many days I heard heavy, dull 
thumping and grinding above my head, 
and shouts onl strange voices calling 


what I could not determine. This state 
of things went on for many days with 
some intermission, till at last down 
through the roof above my head came a 
——- looking being, an auger, I heard 
it called, that ed with such force into 
my bosom that I leaped for very fright. 


The auger was withdrawn; and with a 
force that I knew not I possessed, I 
sprang up through the opening, and into 
the air full sixty feet, falling again in 
delicate, silvery spray down toearth again. 

“TI lived for myself no longer, and knew 
for the first time in life what a pleasure 
it was to be useful. 

“I turned the busy mills of manufac- 
tory. I gave myself without money and 
without price to the weary and thirsty, 
both cattle and human beings. I laved 
the brow of the suffering, and filled alike 
the glasses of the poor and rich. I am 
happy. I have no cause to complain of 
my lot in life now that I can be useful 
only to water the flowers in my lady’s 
garden, and fill this crystal glass for her 
own use. I boast no victories won; I 
bear no trophies; I only hope to hear it 
said in the end, ‘ Well done, thou faithful 
servant.’” 

- The voice ceased and silence reigned. 

The young man arose from the easy- 
chair, and going to the table took up the 
wine glass. Shutting his teeth with firm 
resolve, he dashed the liquor into the 
blazing fire, then, raising the glass of 
water on a level with his eyes, he breathed 
this vow: 

“I pledge with water, God hearing 
me, from this day forth. Strength to 
keep this vow; strength to honor Him; 
strength to protect my mother,” and 
placing the glass to his lips, he drank the 
pure oblation. Turning he saw his 
mother, and taking her in his arms wept 
over her, asking her love and forgiveness, 
and together they knelt in prayer. 

N.S. Cox. 


DOES ALCOHOL WARM US? 


PATIENT was arguing with his 

doctor the necessity of his taking a 

stimulant. He argued that he was weak, 
and needed it. Said he— 

“ But, doctor, I musf have some kind 
of a stimulant. I am cold and it warms 
me.” 

“Precisely,” came the doctor’s crusty 
answer. “ here, this stick is cold,” 
taking up a stick of wood from the box 
beside the hearth and tossing it into the 
fire; “now it is warm; but is the stick 
benefited ?” 
































The sick man watched the wood first 
send out little puffs of smoke, and then 
burst into flame, and replied —* Of course 
not; it’s burning itself!” 

“And so are you when you warm your- 
self with alcohol; you are literally burn- 
ing up the delicate tissues of your stomach 
and brain.” - 

Oh! yes; alcohol will warm you up, 
but who finds the fuel? When you take 
food, that is fuel, and as it burns out you 
keep warm. But when you take alcohvi 
to warm you, you’re like a man who sets 
his house on fire and warms his fingers 
by it as it burns. 


SEEMING INTOXICATION. 


le no class of people does heredity do a 
more disastrous work than in the de- 
scendants of drinkers, whether excessive 
or moderate. A morbid appetite for liquor 
in such cases, with the disadvantage of 
an inherited nerve degeneration, may 
manifest itself in many terrible forms. 
Among these many forms are the ordi- 
nary symptoms of intoxication in a per- 
son perfectly temperate, 

Dr. Crothers, of Hartford, Conn., pre- 
sents many such cases in a paper read 
before the American Association for the 
Cure of Inebriates, and published in the 
Alienist and Neurologist. 

The first cases that attracted his atten- 
tion were two boys, sons of drunkards, in 
the Hartford Deaf and Dumb Asylum, 
who had shown clear signs of intoxication 
from their birth. He was afterward sur- 
prised to find such cases not uncommon. 
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In some persons the symptoms are pres- 
ent all the time, either appearing at birth, 
or slowly developing with the growth of 
the child. Most of such cases show other 
marked indications of physical degener- 
ation—as idiocy, imbecility, or bodily de- 
formity. 
*. In a second class of cases, almost any 
excitement is sufficient to bring on an 
attack. This class may include persons 
of average intellect, and even of genius. 
In them the neurotic (nerve) degenera- 
tion may, at a later date, end in imbecil- 
ity or insanity. A farmer, fifty-four 
years old, a man of wealth and character, 
whose father was a drunkard, but who 
himself never used any kind of spirits, 
showed symptoms of intoxication after 
meeting with an accident from a runaway 
horse. At the funeral of a child, some 
months later, his family were greatly 
mortified at his silly language, staggering 
gait, and other marked symptoms of in- 
toxication. A year later a similar attack 
followed the burning of some buildings 
on his farm. 

There are similar cases in which the 
nerve degeneration is due, not to heredity, 
but to early habits of intoxication. 


noted temperance lecturer, a total shetain® c 


for ten years or more, received while lectur- 
ing a dispatch announcing the fatal ill- 
ness of his daughter. He drank a glass 
of water, became confused, staggered, and 
was led from the stage laughing and 
shouting in a maudlin way. He had 
drank no spirits, but the audience sup- 
posed him intoxicated.— Youths’ Compan- 
won. 
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PAPER HYDRANGEAS, 


APER flowers, particularly roses, 
have been brought to a high degree 
of perfection. Hydrangeas are newer 


than roses. These mimic nature so won- 
derfully that half-way across the room 
it is impossible to detect the difference. 
Hydrangeas may be made of dead- 
white, cream-white, pale-blue, 
and pale-green tissue paper. 


he fend. 





white is always combined with the other 
tints to give the semi-shaded effect of 
nature. For one flowerhead, cut out 
about sixteen circles of the paper, eight 
of white, and eight of color. The circles 
should measure about four inches in 
diameter. 

Fold each circle separately, in half, 
then in quarters, in eighths, in sixteenths, 
or until it is segalnty marked, like 


spokes of a wheel, as finely as desired, 


had 
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that is, fine enough for each segment to 
represent a floret. Then open out the 
circle, cut each “spoke” an inch or so in 
depth, and pee the edges of the circle 


by rounding each segment. Then twist 
every floating piece so made over on 
itself at half its depth. 

When sixteen circles have been so 
treated, take a stout piece of wire a foot 
in length and thread all the circles upon 
it. There is an art in doing this. To 
begin with, the wire must be looped 
at the top, to keep the upper circles from 
slipping off. The first circle threaded is 
of color, the second white, and so on, 
alternately. Puff the first well up around 
the wire, so that it will stand above the 
loop, and its scalloped, twisted edges 
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have an unhappy knack of accumulating 
in most establishments, and their ten- 
dency to acquire a pretty substantial 
coating of dust is frequently a source 
of much annoyance to the tidy house- 
wife. Of late years some most useful 
little hanging cupboards have been 
offered for sale at most cabinet ware- 
houses, but they are, as a rule, too costly 
for general adoption throughout the 
house. Our illustration offers an admir- 
able substitute for these rather expensive 
goods, which can be constructed by any 
one d of a little ingenuity, at lit- 


tle or no cost beyond that of a little 
enamel paint, the one from which our 
drawin 

young 4 


is taken being the work of a 
ady with but a limited supply of 
carpentering tools 
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4 MEDICINE OB CURIOSITY CUPBOARD. 


touch each other, forming a close rosette. 
Puff the others up, under and following 
this, so that all taken together will form 
a perfect globe. 
hen the last circle is in place, slip 

over the wire a piece of green rubber tub- 
ing, such as is used for the stems of arti- 
ficial flowers. It may be secured at the 
bottom by a twist of fine hair wire. The 
tubing will hold the globe in shape. 

A cluster of tinted hydrangeas may be 
arranged in-a large vase, with or without 
the addition of artificial leaves. 


A Meprcrxe or Cvuriostry Cup- 
BOARD.—. 


pots, and “sich like” 
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at her disposal. 
ty In the first place 
yam 2 soap or cocoa box 
Milos must be begged 
MeSH from the procer ; see 
fi i! ta i that the wire hinges 
Withee! which fasten on the 
hat lid are in good con- 
tii dition, and the lid 
NOR, #and box itself mi- 
HHieeinus cracks. Re- 
items move the long side 
of the box to which 


te % *S le 


et i ened, round off the 
y) shorter sides as 
shown in the il- 


take a narrow 
strip of wood 
off the lid. Now 
replace the long 
side, glue it securely in position, and 
beneath it nail some small wooden sup- 

rts; the little shelf thus formed will 

most useful for holding a small vase 
of flowers, little china ornaments, or any 
other knick-knacks. 

A small brass hook and pin, loop, and 
two holdfasts must be purchased at an 
ironmonger’s. The former must be fas- 
tened to the centre of edge of lid and 
shelf, as they will serve to keep the lid 
closed, the hinges being on the lower 
side, as it is more convenient to have the 
lid open downward. To prevent its fall- 
ing too low, nail tapes or ribbons to 
either side, just long enough to keep the 























lid open at a convenient angle for remoy- 
ing the contents of the cupboard. Screw 
the holdfasts to the top, and the carpen- 
tering work being now completed, the 
decoration may be proceeded with. This, 
of course, will greatly depend upon the 
taste and talent of the worker engaged 
upon it. A very simple, and at the same 
time effective, way of finishing off the 
cupboard is to give it two coats of black 
enamel paint, whichis procurable at most 
oil and color houses, or it can easily be 
ordered direct by post. Let the enamel 
paint dry, and then paint some Japanese 
designs all over it in gold paint. 

Nail the cupboard in position, and it 
will most certainly commend itself to its 
owner, either for the purpose mentioned 
or as a receptacle for paints, etc. 

These little hanging boxes, if prettily 
lined with crimson paper or velvet, also 
make charming little cabinets in which 
to keep tiny odds and ends of china, 
curiosities, etc. 

One finished off with flaming enamel 
and lined with red paper is at present 
the delight of two “ tiny mites” who are 
being taught to take care of delicate 
toys, pretty bonbonnieres, etc. The ar- 
ranging of the treasures it contains being 
valued as a high privilege. by the owners 
of the little fingers occupied with them, 
the habit of order is thus inculcated, and 
many pretty trifles saved from the de- 
struction which would inevitably be their 
fate if left to share the tender mercies 
shown to larger playthings. 





Crocuet Trrumines.—A new wrinkle 
in crocheted trimmings is the introduc- 
tion of wheels, squares, and medallions 
cut out from Hamburg embroidery. 
These figures are cut out carefully, the 
edges overcast, buttonhole-stitched, or 
bordered with a close band of single 
crochet, then joined in a chain, and a 
heading and picot-edge crocheted length- 
wise of cotton or linen thread. The 
spaces between are ingeniously filled by 
long stitches, chains, and shells; the 
heading consists of simple rows of double 
or single crochet, alternating with chains 
of two or three, and the picots are ar- 
ranged upon scallops, according to fancy. 
The embroidered groups constitute the 
real pattern, so that any ingenious worker 
may easily supply the rest of the trim- 
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ming. The idea may be carried out in 
bands, yokes, sleeves, or whole sheets of 
fine work. 

Nove. TasrE-Cover.—A pretty table- 
cover consisted of a square of felt, almost 
entirely covered with disks about the size 
of a tea-cup, which, in all probability, 
had been used as a pattern for cutting 
them. These disks were composed of 
pieces of silk, plush, velvet, brocade, and 
novelty fabrics of all shades, colors, and 
patterns, and were carefully buttonhole- 
stitched and applied with coarse, yellow 
embroidery silk. The only places at 
which the garnet foundation showed were 
through the interstices between the disks, 
which last were arranged to touch each © 
other. In the centre of each resulting 
space was worked a conventional yellow 
silk star. This table-cover, in fact, was 
“crazy” in its many colors and fabrics, 
but it was crazy with a rational idea run- 
ning through it, as it was formed accord- 
ing to a regular plan. 

Tortet Mat.—A pretty mat for the 
bureau or cover for a pincushion may be 
made as follows: ‘Take a square of bolt- 
ing-cloth and lay upon it two pieces of 
ribbon two inches in width, to cross each 
other diagonally, like a St. Andrew’s 
cross. The two pieces should be of con- 
trasting colors. Favorite combinations 
now are pink and copper, pink and apple- 
green, gentian-blue and orange, and oth- 
ers equally startling. Secure the edges 
with gold and silver tinsel in Point Russé 
stitches. Finish by a border of Oriental 
lace. 

THERMOMETER.—The decorative craze 
seems to have reached the corn-crib this 
time, and pulled out an ear of corn to 
expend its beauty on. Farmers may 
smile at the idea of an ear of corn being 
brought in and ornamerited for the par- 
lor, but such is the case, and it is pro- 
nounced “ too cute for anything” by the 
young people. Select a well-shaped ear 
for this purpose. Pick enough corn out 
on one side until you have a place la 
enough for the thermometer to set es 
in; cut a round hole in the bottom of 
this opening to admit the ball ; tiny bows 
of red ribbon are tied around the head 
of a tack; these are used to fasten the 
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thermometer in through the holes in the 
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THERMOMETER. 


screwed in the top; a ribbon is tied gay ribbon forms a very pretty combina- 
through this to suspend it by. The corn tion of color. The thermometer can be 
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can be gilded if one prefers, but if the 
top and bottom of it. A brass ringis corn is a nice color, the contrast with the 
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SHAVING-PAPER CASE, 
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purchased for ten cents, making it an in- 
expensive little gift as an Easter offering 
to a friend. 

SHAVING-PaPER CasE.—We have 
something new and novel here in the way 
of a cover for shaving-paper. Some may 
recognize at a glance what it is made of, 
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mented with a letter and a few grasses, 
which can be embroidered or painted on. 
This is fastened on the upper part of the 
cross by means of a stitch at each angle. 
A quantity of colored tissue papers cut 
the shape of the cross are fastened 
between the wire crosses. The wires are 
bent ray shaped above the cross. The 








but for those who do not, we will tell 
them. It is a copper wire toaster, which 
can be found in any housefurnishing or 
hardware store for five cents apiece. It 
had a wooden handle, which was removed 
with the aid of a penknife. A pad of 
plush is made the size of the cross, orna- 


back and front tied together with ribbon 
the shade of the plush. Being in the 
form of a Maltese cross, it will make a 
very appropriate Easter gift. 


Biorrer.—The design seen here for a 
blotter makes one of the handsomest I 
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have ever seen. This one is made of 
light yellow satin ribbon. The dimensions 
when finished are seven by ten. Four 
thicknesses of blotting-paper are cut the 
same size, The ribbon is sewed across 
the top and turned over on the front. A 
bow of satin ribbon several shades darker 
than the covering is tied through one cor- 
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ner. A pen-wiper is made by cutting a 
piece of chamois skin into fine strips, and 
rolling it up. This is confined on the 
ribbon by rolling one corner of the ribbon 
tightly around it and sewing it in place. 
The flowers are painted on in water 
colors. The corner of the blotter that is 
exposed is decorated with a cobweb. 





HOUSEKEEPERS. 


A GAS-STOVE TO THE RESCUE. 


N ILLIE BLAKE sat before her 
kitchen fire crying as if her heart 
would break. 

Only four short months since she had 
stood with Arthur at the marriage altar, 
the happiest bride in the world, and here, 
here was that kitchen fire, that wouldn’t 
be coxed, couldn’t be blown, into any- 
thing more than an exasperating spark 
or two, a thin bit of promise that onl 
made the darkness which followed all 
the darker. That fire, which wouldn’t 
be kindled, was fast transforming her 
into the most unhappy being on the face 
of the entire earth. 

Only a year ago Millie had hardly 
known the appearance of a cooking-stove 
or kitchen range. She knew from read- 
ing, as well as from her mother’s frequent 
remarks on the subject, that in each 
house there was such a place as the 
kitchen; and she su that from 
some cheery, condinnel e corner a stove 
of some sort stood, always hot, always 
smilingly ready to furnish forth the good 
things she enjoyed with all the rest of the 
family. And while her mother was 
urging (she never insisted on anything 
from her only daughter) that Millie 
should come and see the machinery that 
made the comfort of a well-served table 
before she had a home of her own, Mr. 
Arthur stepped in and made her life so 
full of bliss and roses that kitchen stoves 
were further from Millie’s thoughts than 
ever, and all her energy was given to 
help Arthur beg mamma to let them be 
married and happy at once. 

What did she care if Arthur was poor? 





It would be all the more delightful to 
help him on in the world—climbing life’s 
ladder with him in a dear little house all 
their own. They would be as happy as 
the day was long. It would be so much 
more interesting than to be well off—and 
only taking an outside, impersonal view 
of their housekeeping affairs—to be right 
in the heart of their home; to put their 
own hands and brains into making it 
charming. 

One sweet, clean, cheerful little maid 
they might need in the ideal cottage— 
that would be all the help she wanted— 
and they would live in far greater bliss 
than if they inhabited a large brown- 
stone mansion, with six servants, always 
getting into one another’s way. And 
when mamma mentioned the fact that 
even the “little nest” must have a 
kitchen, which ignorant Millie knew so 
little of, Millie laughed and “hoped she 
could learn,” and then and there tripped 
down to see cook and ask for a lesson at 
once. 

Cook was delighted to have a visit 
from Miss Millie, and she showed her 
how the range was just the easiest thing 
in the world to manage. You just 
lighted some paper, put on a little wood, 
and then a little coal, and then there was 
a blaze, and you pulled out a damper 
here and there (it didn’t need any 
strength, Millie did it herself), and your 
stove was soon hot; and you just put 
things in the oven to bake or over the 
fire to broil, and so on, and it was, oh! so 
easy. And if her maid did not under- 
stand a stove Millie could teach her in 
ten minutes all about it, just as cook had 


taught her. . 

















So Millie went up-stairs to explain to 
her mamma that she was all ready to 
manage a home of her own. 

And when, at last, mamma was per- 
suaded that Arthur and Millie couldn’t 
wait any longer, she gave her consent, 
and her mind was taken up in getting for 
Millie a dozen or two of the handsomest 
dresses she had ever possessed. And to 
all these Millie added two dainty lace 
aprons to wear when she was showing 
her cheerful little maid the art of manag- 
ing a kitchen fire. 

Well, they—Arthur and Millie—were 
married, and hurried over part of their 
wedding trip to get the sooner to their 
own dear little home. 

All went on merrily as wedding bells 
at first, for mamma had procured the 
best of servants to help manage Millie’s 
house. But after a little Bridget (who 
had never lived in a house matin than 
a four-storied one since three years ago, 
when she left the little mud hut in the 
old country, where family and pigs lived 
in contented unity) got discontented and 
mournful-like in “ the speck of a kitchen ” 
and left. Her successor was neither neat 
nor cheerful, and soon got tired of Millie’s 
ignorance, and told her so in such unmis- 
takable language that Arthur’s indig- 
nation knew no bounds, and in ten 
minutes he had sent her flying. 

“ There are fish in the sea, no doubt of 
it, as good as ever came out of it,” said 
Arthur, to cheer Millie, “and some time 
we will get our share.” 

And so they did, but their share, be- 
sides cooking, could drink “ with the best 
of them ;”’ so whenever Elinor looked 
“queer” at breakfast, Millie had to spend 
the morning at Arthur’s office for protec- 
tion, as Elinor boasted “she had come of 
a fightin’ family.” And soon Elinor be- 
gan every day by looking queer. Arthur 
proposed trying another, and after three 
days’ argument Elinor consented to leave 
them, “though, sure, it was no gintle- 
manly thing to turn a poor girrul into 
the street.” 

Then they found a nice, simple country 
girl, whose red cheeks and bright eyes 
made Millie think of apple-blossoms. 

“Annie didn’t know how to do any- 
thing,” her last mistress said; but as 
Millie was brimming over with a desire 
to train some one and carry out her own 
VOL. Lv.—3L 
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ideas in managing her own house, as none 
of the others had consented to allow her 
to do, Annie was “exactly what she 
wanted,” 

The first day Annie cried all the time, 
because she was so homesick ; but, Millie 
said to herself, “one can do almost any- 
thing with such sympathetic natures,” 
only, as there had been no room between 
crying spells to get dinner, she and Ar- 
thur would have to go to a restaurant, 
and that rather seemed an exciting little 
treat till Annie declared “she was sure 
she would die of fright if she was left in 
the house all alone.” 

So Arthur had to travel out for his din- 
ner for this and several days, with his wife 
and her maid, and as Annie was by no 
means a pleasant or cheerful companion, 
and Arthur felt sure his friends had no- 
ticed that he always walked in proces- 
sion, his pride rebelled and Annie was 
sent home. 

“Then,”.said Arthur, “while we are 
waiting for a really good girl (and we 
won’t take any other), I will make the 
fire and you do the cooking.” And for 
two mornings Arthur started a creditable 
fire, which almost heated the stove before 
Millie “managed the dampers,” which 
she did so unsuccessfully (forgetting 
which came out and which were to be 

ushed in) that even the coffee wouldn’t 
Poil, and at ten o’clock, for several morn- 
ings, they set off to find abroad the break- 
fast their home did not supply. At last 
one night Arthur was so restless and 
unwell that the morning found him unfit 
to rise, but, he said, “a little strong, hot 
tea would put new life into him.” So 
Millie thought, “ Now is the time for me 
to put my lesson into practice, and see 
if I can’t light a fire, too.” 

So, putting on a little lace apron as 
armor in the coming trial, she sang a 
cheerful little song as she entered the 
kitchen. “A little blaze,” she repeated 
her lesson, “and then tea in no time. A 
little wood, a little paper, a little coal, a 
big blaze, and all is done” (she repeats the 
lesson over), “and tea in no time at all.” 

So the paper, wood, and coal were put 
on, and even a little blaze didn’t come. 
After ten trials she began to cry, and 
after three more she felt utterly disheart- 
ened, as the stove remained quite cold. 
Then it was she was the most unhappy 
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woman on the entire earth, as she had 
only one refuge in household trouble— 
Arthur. Sick as he was, she must tell him 
about it, for he must have his tea; only 
for that, she would slip out quietly to the 
store, buy some coal-oil, and pour it on 
that dreadful stove, and (as the papers 
always showed) she could end a miserable 
existence in that way. 

So she crept quietly up-stairs, and as 
she came to Arthur’s door she tried so 
hard to put on a cheerful expression that 
the effurt brought on a renewal of the 
kitchen sobs. 

Even if she couldn’t look cheerful, she 
must speak now. To her surprise, Arthur 
was se fast asleep—all the sleep he 
couldn’t get during the night concen- 
trated into the morning nap; even her 
sobs had not roused him, so she closed 
the door softly and laid her head on the 
window-sill to weep quietly, if she 
couldn’t make tea for him. 

Just then she heard the click of her 
neighbor's gate, and looking up saw the 
man who lived next door and his wife— 
a woman no older than herself—saying 


“good-bye”. for the day. The experi- 
ence of the last two months made it quite 
certain to her, from the cheerful faces, 
that they had fared well at breakfast 


that day. As the man walked away he 
whistled, “The girl I left behind me,” 
and the wife, with a smile, turned to go 
in-doors. Millie saw a straw, and she 
grasped at it, as drowning men are said 
to do. Soshe threw up the window and 
called : 

“Mrs. Hall (I think that is your 
name), won’t you please lend me your 
servant ?” 

Mrs. Hall looked a little puzzled at 
Millie's tear-stained face and rather odd 
request. 

“T have no servant,” she says, kindly, 
“or I would be glad to.” 

“Didn’t your husband have some 
breakfast ?—he looked so happy.” 

Mrs. Hall smiled. 

“ Why, yes, he did—have a very good 
one.” 

“Who lighted the fire for you?” asks 
Arthur’s wife, almost crying again. 

Mrs. Hall answers: 

“ We didn’t have any to light.” 

“Then your husband don’t need a hot 
breakfast, I suppose.” 
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“Oh! yes, he does, and he had a good 
hot one; but the mother of my one help 
is sick and she had to go to her, and it is 
very warm; so I used my gas-stove.” 

“ Gas-stove ?” questions Millie. 

“ Yes, my gas-stove; have you one?” 

“No,” says Millie, “I never saw one; 
does it need no wood, no coal, not even 
paper to light it?” 

“ None of them,” says Mrs. Hall; “I 
light the gas, and it’s ready in a minute.” 

“Can it really cook things?” 

“Why, yes, as well as any stove.” 

“Tea, or anything ?” 

“Why, yes—tea, certainly. 

“Oh!” sighs Millie, with a feeling of 
relief, “would you let me make some tea 
on yours?” and in spite of the number 
of feet between herself and her good 
neighbor, Millie explains to the kind- 
looking little woman all her trouble, and 
is invited cordially to come in and use 
her gas-stove. 

“You see,” says Mrs. Hall, as the 
water is being heated and an iron plate 
is getting ready to toast bread on, and 
milk and butter are boiling for the toast, 
“I always keep the gas-stove on hand 
ready for a time of trouble, for stoves 
are not so easy for inexperienced people 
to light in a hurry, and it is harder work 
and takes more time, and this warm 
weather it’s unpleasant to cook over one. 
Now this morning, as I knew Hannah 
would be away, I got up twenty minutes 
sooner than usual, and in that time I 
easily prepared coffee, fried potatoes and 
sausage, and had corn-cakes.” 

Arthur’s wife is bewildered at this 
escape from difficulties, which the just 
heard of wonder seems to effect. She 
sees the water boil, and as Mrs. Hall 
pours it over the tea it turns a rich amber 
color. The bread is browning nicely, and 
how good it smells as the milk and butter 
are poured over it! Then Mrs. Hall 
shows her how to prepare the waiter (or 
tray) for sick Arthur, whose nice break- 
fast is just at his door as he wakes up. 

There is Millie, smiling as happily as 
she did when they first came home, and 
such a breakfast—hot, smoking hot. 
Arthur shakes his head to clear his brain, 
and his eyes ask : 

“Have we some one who can manage 
a kitchen stove ?” , . 

Millie laughs. 
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“A gas-stove did it, and we can wait 
now till the right sort of girl turns up.” 

“A gas-stove! I don’t know much of 
such things; is it safe?” 

“Perfectly safe; but eat your break- 
fast, and when you are quite well I'll tell 
you how our troubles are going to end.” 

The trouble didn’t end all at once, but 
the ever-ready little stove which Millie 
bought at once poured much oil on trou- 
bled waters when the “ right girl” wasn’t 
by to help. Mrs. Hall had some trouble 
in teaching Millie how not to burn things, 
but after a few practical lessons, even 
when no maid was there to serve the 
breakfast, Arthur was able to go as coura- 
geously to his day’s work, and whistled 
just as merrily, as his neighbor, Mr. Hall, 
the praises of the girl he left behind 
him. 


RECIPES. 


PotaTors AND Eac.—Put a lump of 
butter into a frying-pan; when it boils, 
brown in it a finely chopped small onion. 
Cut some cold boiled potatoes into slices, 


put them into the pan, pour over them 

the well-beaten yelks of two eggs, add 

pepper and salt; fry a golden brown on 
oth sides. 


Dvuxe Puppine.—Half a pound each 
of suet and bread-crumbs, a quarter of a 
pound of pulverized sugar, three eggs. 
Chop the suet very fine, and then add 
the bread-crumbs, sugar, and lastly the 
eggs, well beaten. Mix all the ingredi- 
ents together thoroughly, put the mixture 
into a well-buttered mold, and boil for 
twenty minutes. Serve the pudding with 

white wine sauce poured over it. 


Game Pre.—Have ready a forcemeat 
made as follows: Chop equal quantities 
of veal and fat bacon with a little lean 
ham, and season it highly with pepper, 
salt, and spice, and, if at hand, a few 
mushrooms. Line a pie-dish with a 
layer of veal highly seasoned with pepper, 
salt, and spice, and pieces of bacon or 
ham. On this lay the game, either whole 
or in joints, and fill up with forcemeat, 
and, if necessary, a little more veal and 
ham in pieces, and some mushrooms if 
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handy. Cover with a good crust and 
bake. 


Beer Frirrers.—One pound of cold 
roast beef, ten ounces of flour, one teacup- 
ful of water, two ounces of butter, two 
eggs (the whites), pepper and salt, beef 
dripping. Shred the beef as finely as 
possible, and season to taste with pepper 
and salt; make a smooth batter with the 
flour and water, blending them well to- 
gether, and stirring in the butter (which 
should first be melted); whisk the whites 
of the eggs to a stiff froth, and add them 
to the batter, and lastly put in the beef. 
Stir all well together, and have some beef 
dripping boiling hot ina pan. Fry the 
fritters in this, but do not drop too much 
of the batter in at one time, as it reduces 
the temperature of the fat, which in fry- 
ing should never be allowed to get below 
the boiling-point. Fry to a nice brown, 
and, when done, drain well and serve on 
a folded napkin. 


BAcHELOR’s Puppinec.—Four ounces 
of bread-crumbs, two ounces of currants, 
four ounces of chopped apples, two ounces 
of sugar, two eggs; boil three hours, 
Sifted sugar to be strewn over. 


Mutron Pre.—Slice the mutton, and 
lay it in a pie-dish with three hard-boiled 
eggs cut in quarters and plenty of sea- 
soned gravy. Make a nice, light crust, 
and cut it in rounds with the top of a 
wine-glass ; lay them over so that they just 
touch, but leave open spaces between. 
Bake in a quick oven. 


Rep Haricots anp Rice.—Put half 
a pint of red haricots, previously soaked 
all night in water, and afterward drained 
into a saucepan half-filled with cold 
water, and let them boil for nearly four 
hours, or until they are tender. Take 
half a pint of rice well washed, put it 
into another saucepan, with cold water 
enough to cover it, and boil for twenty 
minutes; then pour the water off the 
beans, add them to the rice with a little 
pepper, salt, and a good-sized lump of 
utter, and boil together for a few min- 
utes. The beans must be frequently 
stirred to prevent them from burning. 
This dish eaten hot is an excellent one 
for luncheon. 


































































“HOME” PUZZLES. 





OLUTIONS in the June number. Answers should be addressed to the “ Puzzle 
Editor Home Macazine,” Box 913, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


“Home” Puzzue No. 18. 


RIMLESS WHEEL AND HUB, 


1 
8 x 2 
x x x 
x 9 x 
16 10 
7x x 15 ll x x 3 
14 12 
x 13 x 
x x x 
6 x 4 
5 


1 to 9, a resting place. 2 to 10, chilli- 
ness. 3 to 11,2 fleet of ships. 4 to 12, 
beginning. 5 to 13,a dry, granulated 
starch. 6 to 14, the twelfth month of 
the Jewish year. 7 to 15, increased. 8 
to 16, the refuse of plants. 

Perimeter of wheel, 1 to 8. A famous 
English artist, who died in 1873, and 
whose pictures are accounted the most 
faithful reproductions of animal life of 
a. past or present. 

ub of wheel, 9 to 16. A celebrated 
portrait painter, also of England, who 
died in 1792. MyrtTLe GREEN. 


“Home” Puzzxe No. 19. 


DOUBLE LETTER ENIGMA. 


In “ woodpeckers,” all have heard; 
In the “ pheasant,” royal bird; 

In the “nightingale,” so sweet ; 

In the “ pintail” with webbed feet ; 
In the “sky-lark,” soaring high, 
And the “cassowary,” shy. 


Moment or size, first lacks ; 

For second find clefts or cracks; 

United they bring, you will find, 

A small singing-bird to mind. 
PeTreR PIPER, 
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“Home” Puzzz.e No. 20. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of 31 letters. 
My 11, 23, 31, is an animal. 
My 3, 2, 12, 1, 29, is an imprecation. 
My 16, 22, 8, 7, 19, is an animal. 
My 20, 21, 11, 23, is a blow. 
My 4, 25, 27, 6, 14, is a plant. 
My 13, 5, 24, 30, is an animal. 
My 28, 17, 15, 9, 26, are tickets. 
My 18, 19, 10, is to join together. 
My whole is a true saying. 

Evia SrRAtTrTon. 


“ Home” Puzzue No. 21. 


INVERTED PYRAMID. 


1. A kind of a raft or float. 2. An 
ancient Athenian, from whose name has 
come the title of a certain place of learn- 
ing. 3. A kindof drum. 4. Honored. 
5. Lakes. 6. Encompassed by. 7. Cur- 
rency. 8. Similar to. 9. A consonant. 

Rose Mapper. 


“Home” PuzzueE No. 22. 
CHARADE. 


In beautiful garlands for Xmas, 
My first and second twine ; 
For my third, if you take the trouble, 
Discover a Rhenish wine; 
My whole, in grandmother’s garden, 
Grows stately and tall and fine. 
Daisy Deane. 





“Home” Puzzie No. 23. 


A SPELLING LESSON, 


1. Aaadeiiilmnrstuv—A state of feeble 
health. 

2. Aaeghloppry—An ancient manner 
of writing. 

3. Beiiilmqruu—Equality of weight or 
force. 
_ 4. Aceeglmnoort—Gathered together 
in a mass. 

5. Acdeiiimnrst—To mark as different. 


M. A. Davis. 


“Home” Puzz_E No. 24. 
SQUARE WORD. 


1. A tract of low land. 2. The native 
name of Manilla hemp. 3. A small car- 
nivorous animal. 4, Course of pursuit. 
5. Hesitates. JAEL WYE. 


“Homer” PuzziE No. 25. 


LETTER REBUS. 


A Il 


A book and its author. 


“Home” Puza.eE No. 26. 
DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 


“ 'T-e-r-p-r-t-d-o-m-n-i-d-s-a-.” 
(A familiar quotation.) 
Marsoriz M. 


TO OUR “ HOME” PUZZLERS. 


For the first correct solution of each of 
this month’s “ Home” puzzles, we offer a 
retty oleograph. For the first complete 
ist, we will send an elegant fringed gift 
book, The Last Rose of Summer, by Moore. 
All answers must be received at the 
“Home” office before May Ist. We 
shall allow for distance in awarding 
prizes. Readers of the HomE MaGazineg, 
old and young, in all partsof the country, 
are heartily invited to join our solvers’ 
ranks, and compete for prizes offered. 








“HOME” PUZZLES. 
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ANSWERS TO FEBRUARY PUZZLEs. 


1. 

ILPAWN ILKHAN 
AGIO HE RO 
WILD AREA 
NODE NOAH 

2 3 

SnoB 1. Chaffinch. 

TimE 2. Lapwing. 

RaeR 3. Wheat-ear. 

AveR 4. Whinchat. 

WanY 5. Night-jar. 

Straw-berry. 6. Yellowhammer. 

4 


“All is not gold that glitters.” (Gon- 
dola—thistle—glitter—last.) 


5. 
E 
MA 
CAPITAL 
AE Al 
R B 
OA EL 
‘REVERSE 
EA 
L 
6. T 

1. Ba(S)il Mayor. 
2. De(T)er 
3. La(N)ce 
4, Po(I)se 8. 
& Pe(C)an 
6. Us(H)er_ - 1. Considerate. 
7. St(O)op 2. Longiroster. 
8. So(L)ar 3. Processional. 
9. He(A)rt 4. Omnipresent. 
10. Ra(S)se 5. Manifestation. 
(St. Nicholas) 6. Transportable. 

9. 


“ Be it ever so humble, 
There’s no place like home.” 














FASHION NOTES. 


et and summer styles still show 
very long and full draperies. The 
lower skirt is set on the foundation, quite 
— or slightly gathered, or laid in 

road plaits or side-phaits that all turn 
one way. Panels are used both in the 
front and on the side of the skirt. One 
of the newest fancies is for bands or bor- 
ders going around the skirt near the 
foot. 

Ribbons will be used a great deal to 
loop full draperies. 

he high-standing collar still remains 
in fashion, and is made of the same ma- 
terial as the vest. Surplice fronts will be 
worn in light summer dresses. 

Pretty combination dresses of wool and 
cotton goods have two kinds of plaids, or 
rather small blocks or checks, = the 

ue and drapery, over a skirt of large 
mista and this plaid is used for a vest, 
revers, collar, and cuffs. Thus a plaid 
skirt laid in wide plaits shows blue, 
brown, red, and white in its many cross 
lines, while small, quarter-inch checks of 
écru and brown twilled wool form the 
long drapery and the basque. The long, 
round, much-curved apron is also narrow 
in front, with all its fullness plaited up 
to the belt—not along its sides—showing 
the plaid skirt up each side to the waist. 
The back drapery of two separate 
breadths of the checked wool is hemmed 
and arranged in two points, with their 
plaited tops crossed and lapped where 
they are sewed to the belt, making a 
full bouffant drapery, yet confined to a 
narrow space. The plaid fabric is made 
into a revers collar that has two points in 
the back and slopes narrowly to the waist 
line in front. 

For silk and wool combination dresses 
contrasts of color are again seen, with fine 
soft camel’s-hair for the waist and drapery 
over a silk skirt of ottoman, Bengaline, 
faille, frangaise, or any good repped silk. 
For instance, heliotrope ottoman silk is 
thusarranged with Havana brown camel’s- 
hair. The silk skirt has a plain effect, 
iting has some loosely plaited fullness 


FASHION NOTES. 
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behind, and is laid in two meeting plaits 
down the left side, where it has two rows 
of cashmere beaded galloon, that extend 
thence across the foot in front and on 
each side. The brown wool overskirt, 
simply hemmed, has a short curved 
panier on the left hip, a long apron 
dropping low on the right side, and two 
full points behind, with burnoose hang- 
ing folds at the top. The wool basque is 
laid in eight or ten fine plaits down the 
front, next which are two bands of the 
galloon sewed in the shoulder seam and 
pointed on the bust, and over this is 
crossed a single plaited revers of the 
heliotrope silk sewed in the right shoulder, 
then tapered to a point, and fastened low 
on the left of the waist by a heliotrope 
bow and ends of ribbon, Hooks and eyes 
are used on all these new dresses that have 
elaborate trimmings in front, The newest 
buttons are as ornamental as grelots or 
brandebourgs, and consist of wheels of 
wire or wood on which silk is crocheted 
in open designs. 

A “= pretty house dress is made of 
dark mahogany wool, with a full skirt 
with irregular draperies which hang 
somewhat longer in front than at the 
back. The corsage has loose jacket 
fronts, which spread open widely on a 
full sagging vest of repped silk of the 
same shade. The eollar and cuffs and 
the straps which button across at the top 
are of the same silk. The back termi- 
nates in a short plaited postillion. 

A waist suitable for either a silk or 
wool costume has the fronts, which are 
loose and open, cut off short and square 
at the waist, while the back forms are 
prolonged to form a plaited postilion. A 
closely buttoned vest of striped velvet in 
harmonious colors is set inside the front, 
extending in a point beyond the jacket 
fronts, and with short basque flaps added 
at the sides of the point. The vest has a 
high standing collar of plain velvet, and 
a notched revers collar of the dress ma- 
terial is on the open fronts; rolled cuffs 
of the same fabric are on the sleeves, with 
a projecting cuff underneath of velvet to 
match the vest. 

















MAY BLOSSOMS. 








